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I 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY 
IN  AMERICAN  SCHOOLS 

At  the  meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association 
in  St.  Paul,  in  July,  1914,  an  educated,  well-informed  and 
broad-minded  gentleman,  not  connected  with  the  schools, 
asked  me  somewhat  abruptly  if  I  believed  in  the  fads  which 
were  now  cumbering  the  course  of  study  in  the  schools. 
I  asked  him  what  was  his  definition  of  a  “fad.”  I  then 
ventured  to  tell  him  that  the  first  fads  I  knew  anything 
about  in  connection  with  the  elementary  schools  were  the 
teaching  of  elementary  arithmetic,  writing  and  reading. 
He  was  greatly  surprized  that  anyone  at  any  time  had  had 
any  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  teaching  these  branches  of 
an  elementary  education  at  pubHc  expense.  A  few  days 
later  a  gentleman  in  my  office  characterized  as  infamous 
“the  efforts  of  half-baked  intellects  to  subvert  and  destroy 
the  existing  course  of  study  in  the  elementary  schools — a 
course  of  study  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us  as  a 
sacred  trust  by  our  worthy  forefathers.” 

It  occurred  to  me  that  an  account  of  the  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  elementary  school,  extracted  from  the  old 
records  and  scattered  fragmentary  accounts,  might  have 
some  value  at  this  time  when  the  course  of  study  is  a  general 
subject  of  discussion.  In  an  historical  sketch  of  this  char¬ 
acter,  to  avoid  diverging  and  distracting  influences,  it  is 
manifestly  easier  to  confine  one’s  attention  to  a  type-form. 
Such  a  type-form  is  found  in  the  city  of  Boston;  for  Boston, 
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so  far  as  schools  are  concerned,  has  influenced  for  good  the 
cause  of  elementary  education  more  than  any  other  Amer¬ 
ican  state  or  city.  To  understand  the  system  of  public 
instruction  now  in  use  in  Boston,  the  growth  of  which 
started  in  the  early  years  of  the  colony,  one  must  have  in 
view  its  vital  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
community.  Things  may  be  observed  in  them  which  seem 
inexplicable  or  hardly  justifiable  when  looking  at  them  solely 
from  the  theoretical  point  of  view,  but  which  are  easily 
accounted  for  on  historical  grounds. 

The  first  school  in  Boston  was  the  Boston  Latin  School, 
opened  in  1635,  and  until  1682  the  only  public  school  in 
Boston.  Its  purpose  was  not  at  all  like  that  of  the  schools 
of  later  times,  but  solely  the  preparation  of  boys  for  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  order  that  the  colony  might  be  aided  in  securing, 
says  the  historian,  “a  body  of  learned  men  who  by  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  ancient  tongues  should  be  able  to  obtain  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  scriptures  and  qualified  to  discover  the  true  sense 
of  meaning  of  the  original.”  There  were  no  lawyers  in 
the  colony  at  that  early  time  nor  any  physicians.  The 
profession  of  medicine  was  practised,  so  far  as  it  was  prac¬ 
tised  at  all,  by  the  ministers  of  religion  and  by  certain  ex¬ 
perienced  women.  The  only  apparent  motive,  therefore, 
a  parent  had  in  sending  his  son  to  the  one  public  school 
in  Boston  at  this  time  was  his  desire  to  educate  him  for  the 
ministry.  The  Boston  Latin  School  in  its  original  purpose 
has  never  been  changed.  It  has  always  been  a  Classical 
School.  “Other  schools  have  taken  the  advantage  of  re¬ 
cent  changes  in  the  requirements  for  college,  preparing 
boys  with  Httle  Latin  and  no  Greek,  but  the  Latin  School 
continues  to  provide  the  old  and  excellent  classical  prepara¬ 
tion.” 

In  1682,  the  Latin  School  being  much  overcrowded,  the 
town,  after  a  protracted  and  acrimonious  discussion, 
“voted  to  set  up  two  schools  for  .the  teaching  of  children 
to  write  and  cipher.”  This  change,  in  the  mind  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  led  towards  a  chance  to  become  a  clerk.  It 
did  not  include  reading  for  that  was  learned  at  home  or 
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from  private  teachers.  One  of  these  two  schools  soon  took 
up  classical  studies  in  addition  to  the  writing  and  the 
ciphering  and  for  more  than  a  century  was  known  as  the 
North  Latin  School.  “Nevertheless,  the  vote  of  the  town 
establishing  the  two  writing  and  ciphering  schools  is  a 
deliberate  public  recognition  of  the  form  of  some  elementary 
education  for  the  common  purposes  of  life  and  likewise  of 
the  importance  of  providing  this  for  all  who  wish  to  obtain 
it.”  In  .1790  the  North  Latin  School  was  restored  to  its 
original  purpose  and  later  became  known  as  the  Eliot  Gram¬ 
mar  School,  a  name  which  it  still  bears.  Meanwhile  the 
other  writing  and  ciphering  school  held  to  its  original  pur¬ 
pose  and  in  the  course  of  time  also  became  a  grammar 
school.  Other  schools  of  this  type  were  established  as  the 
town  grew  larger,  the  studies  being  limited  to  writing  and 
ciphering  thru  the  rest  of  the  seventeenth  and  well  on  to¬ 
wards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century. 

These  early  schools  were  opened  only  for  boys.  For  more 
than  a  century  girls  were  not  admitted  at  all  and  when 
they  were  first  admitted  in  1789  they  were  permitted  to 
attend  only  half  the  year,  from  April  to  October.  It  was 
not  before  1828  that  girls  were  admitted  to  the  grammar 
schools  on  equal  terms  with  the  boys.  Meanwhile  the 
educational  wants  that  demand  reading,  grammar,  geography 
and  history,  were  making  themselves  felt  more  and  more. 
Towards  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  these  studies  in  the  public  schools  was  advocated 
by  persons  who  believed  that  the  schools  ought  to  be  re¬ 
formed  by  such  an  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  their  in¬ 
struction.  These  studies  became  the  fads  of  the  day; 
that  is,  new  things  not  yet  accepted  by  the  great  majority. 
The  new  studies  were  greatly  opposed  by  the  teachers  of 
the  schools  of  that  time,  who,  having  been  chosen  merely 
for  their  ability  to  teach  children  to  write  and  cipher,  felt 
themselves  incompetent  to  teach  reading,  geography  and 
history.  Hence,  arose  a  long  controversy  which  ended  in 
a  compromise  whereby  a  peculiar  plan  of  school  organiza¬ 
tion  came  into  existence.  A  new  master,  called  a  grammar 
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master,  was  appointed  in  each  school  to  teach  the  new 
studies — reading,  grammar,  geography,  and  whatever  higher 
studies  might  be  added  from  time  to  time — while  the  old 
master,  henceforth  called  the  writing  master,  was  still 
employed  to  teach  writing  and  ciphering,  to  which  branches 
single-entry  bookkeeping  appears  to  have  been  added  in 
the  course  of  time. 

The  children  in  each  school  were  divided  into  two  sec¬ 
tions,  one  attending  the  grammar  master’s  room  forenoons 
and  the  writing  master’s  room  afternoons,  while  the  other 
part  attended  in  the  reverse  order.  The  grammar  master’s 
room  was  usually  upstairs  and  the  writing  master’s  room 
downstairs.  This  arrangement  prevailed  in  the  Boston 
schools  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  and  was  discarded 
only  when  its  inherent  faults  had  grown  to  the  point  of 
rendering  it  no  longer  tolerable.  The  first  strong  effort 
to  abolish  this  system  was  made  in  1830  by  Lemuel  Shaw, 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court  of  Massachusetts,  then 
a  member  of  the  School  Committee.  His  attack  was  made 
by  bringing  forward  a  new  plan  which  provided  for  one  master 
at  the  head  of  each  school  with  a  sufficient  number  of 
subordinate  and  assistant  teachers  to  instruct  in  all  the 
branches  of  a  good  English  education;  but  this  system  had 
a  long  and  hard  struggle  to  establish  itself.  With  all  the 
sound  arguments  and  reason  and  experience  on  one  side, 
a  campaign  of  no  less  than  seventeen  years  was  necessary 
to  bring  its  merits  into  general  recognition.  “Like  many 
another  school  reform  it  would  seem  to  be  inimical  to  what 
the  school  masters  were  pleased  to  regard  as  their  fixt 
rights  and  interests.”  The  first  victory  was  won  over  this 
stubborn  opposition  in  1847  by  the  establishment  of  the 
Quincy  School  with  John  D.  Philbrick  as  master.  The 
Quincy  School,  therefore,  marks  an  important  epoch  in 
school  organization.  The  building  was  especially  designed 
to  accommodate  the  new  organization  and  it  has  since 
served  as  a  model  for  many  buildings  of  the  same  type  both 
in  Boston  and  elsewhere.  One  feature  of  this  design,  the 
single  desk  and  chair  for  each  pupil,  came  into  use  at  this 
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time.  In  a  few  years  the  single-headed  system  became 
universal  in  Boston.  Each  of  the  schools  one  after  another 
was  reorganized.  The  writing  masters  were  dropt  from 
their  places  and  the  grammar  masters  became  supreme  each 
in  his  own  school.  The  older  writing  teachers  were  carried 
on  the  pay  roll  as  pensioners,  the  last  writing  teacher  dying 
in  1877. 

Another  reform  advocated  by  Chief  Justice  Shaw  pros¬ 
pered  for  a  time,  which  was  the  separation  of  the  sexes  so 
that  boys  and  girls  in  the  grammar  school  should  attend  in 
different  buildings.  This  became  the  established  practise 
in  Boston,  and  in  Roxbury,  where  it  still  continues,  but  not 
elsewhere.  The  first  period,  therefore,  when  the  Boys’ 
Latin  School  was  the  only  school,  existed  from  1635  to  1682. 
The  second  period,  the  period  of  the  writing  and  ciphering 
schools  in  addition  to  the  Latin  School,  was  from  1682  to 
about  1740.  The  third  period  from  about  1740  to  1847 
when  the  grammar  schools  were  partly  writing  schools. 
The  next  period  from  1847  to  1876  was  a  period  of  recon¬ 
struction  and  enlargement.  The  studies  that  had  already 
been  given  room  in  the  schools  needed  to  be  rearranged  and 
adjusted  to  the  system  of  grades  which  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  had  made  necessary.  The  requirements  for  promotion 
from  grade  to  grade  needed  to  be  defined  and  to  be  made 
operative  in  the  schools.  Not  only  was  there  a  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity  in  the  standards  of  proficiency  set  up  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  schools,  but  there  were  wide  differences  in  the  range  of 
instruction  offered.  “  The  schools  had  never  been  subjected 
to  efficient  supervision  and  had  always  enjoyed  a  free  scope 
for  the  development  of  individual  ideas.  The  consequence 
was  that  boys  went  up  to  the  high  school  some  well  and  some 
ill  prepared  for  advance  work,  and  the  girls,  for  whom  no 
high  school  existed  in  the  early  part  of  this  period,  were 
permitted  to  take  some  advance  studies  in  the  grammar 
schools.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  the  girls’  grammar 
schools  were  considerably  superior  to  the  boys’  grammar 
schools  both  in  the  range  of  the  instruction  given  and  in  its. 
quality.” 
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Then  there  were  new  brances  of  instruction,  like  music, 
drawing,  physiology,  physical  geography  and  natural 
history,  room  for  which  in  the  girls’  schools  was  demanded 
by  the  reformers  of  the  day.  “The  official  career  of  John 
D.  Philbrick  as  Superintendent  of  Schools,  extending  from 
1856  to  1878,  covered  the  greater  part  of  this  period.  His 
great  work  in  the  grammar  schools  was  to  design  and  bring 
into  effective  operation  a  uniform  course  of  study.  Cir¬ 
cumstances  did  not  then  permit  an  entire  clearing  of  the 
ground  for  a  wholly  new  structure,  but  the  new'  construction 
must  be  combined  with  the  old.”  The  course  of  study  in 
use  today  is  mainly  that  which  he  framed,  the  changes 
being  comparatively  few  and  not  of  a  radical  nature.  What 
Mr.  Philbrick  was  prevented  from  accomplishing  in  his  time 
was  the  bringing  of  this  course  of  study  into  effective  and 
complete  operation  in  all  the  schools.  There  was  much 
passive  opposition  to  be  overcome.  School  masters  are 
usually  great  for  passive  opposition  and  perhaps  none  was 
ever  greater  than  the  Boston  school  master  of  the  last 
generation.  Each  was  the  supreme  ruler  of  his  own  school 
district  and  relying  on  the  support  of  his  district  committee, 
he  could  defy  the  interference  of  all  other  authorities  and  he 
often  did  so.” 

“During  this  period,  Roxbury,  Charlestown,  Dorchester, 
Brighton  and  West  Roxbury  were  annexed  to  the  city  of 
Boston.  There  was  a  great  need  of  help  in  supervision 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  applying  the  Boston  Course  of 
Study  to  the  schools  of  these  cities.  In  1876,  at  the  time 
of  the  reorganization  of  the  School  Committee,  the  Board 
of  Supervisors,  now  the  Board  of  Assistant  Superintendents, 
was  created.  The  Board  of  Supervisors,  six  members, 
were  specifically  created  independent  of  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  intended  to  be  a  check  to  his  activities  and 
influence,  and  made  their  reports  directly  to  the  School 
Committee.  Only  the  high  character  of  the  members  of 
this  anomalous  body  prevented  serious  trouble  during  the 
life  time  of  this  Board,  which  became  the  Board  of  As¬ 
sistant  Superintendents  in  1906.  To  illustrate  the  con- 
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servatism  of  the  school  organization,  the  School  Committee 
as  late  as  1898  refused  to  grant  permission  to  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  examine  classes  in  the 
respective  schools  of  the  city.  Boston  has  certainly  always 
been  progressively  conservative  in  the  conduct  of  its  schools. 
During  this  latter  period  less  attention  was  paid  to  recon¬ 
struction  and  enlargement  than  to  the  effective  working 
of  the  existing  system.  The  course  of  study  has  been  care¬ 
fully  revised  two  or  three  times,  but  not  radically  changed. 
In  Mr.  Seaver’s  Report  of  1903  he  exprest  the  opinion 
that  “the  reform  work  which  now  seems  most  needful  in 
our  schools  is  to  rid  the  several  studies  of  unnecessary  or 
useless  details.  There  is  an  almost  irresistible  tendency  to 
over-elaboration  in  every  branch  of  study.” 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  two  important  educational 
measures  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Boston 
resulted  in  permanent  enlargement  of  the  field  of  public 
education.  One  of  these  was  the  extension  of  elementary 
education  downwards  by  the  opening  of  primary  schools 
in  1818,  and  the  other  was  the  extension  of  non-classical 
education  upwards  by  the  establishment  of  the  English 
High  School  in  1821.  “That  public  primary  schools  for 
children  under  seven  years  of  age  were  greatly  needed  in 
Boston  was  a  surprizing  and  unwelcome  truth  to  the  officials 
and  the  leading  men.  The  selectmen  and  gentlemen 
chosen  by  the  town  as  a  School  Committee,  with  other 
eminent  gentlemen  who  visited  the  schools,  annually,  dined 
together  in  Faneuil  Hall  at  the  expense  of  the  town.” 
“They  either  had  not  learned  that  there  were  hundreds  of 
children  in  Boston  who  from  poverty  or  neglect  of  parents 
had  no  means  of  preparation  for  admission  to  our  justly 
celebrated  grammar  schools,  and  other  hundreds  of  grammar 
school  age  who  were  growing  up  in  ignorance,  or  while 
knowing  these  facts  made  no  allusion  to  them  in  their 
afterdinner  speeches  in  Faneuil  Hall.”  These  discreditable 
facts  were  first  brought  to  light  by  the  managers  of  the 
Sunday  Schools.  A  report  published  in  1817  states  that  of 
336  children  admitted  to  the  Mason  Street  Sunday  School, 
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none  of  whom  was  under  five  years  of  age,  one  quarter  could 
read  words  of  one  syllable,  and  most  of  them  did  not  know 
their  letters.  Other  Sunday  schools  furnished  similar  evi¬ 
dence.  This  state  of  things  was  all  the  more  discreditable 
since  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth,  past  in  1780,  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  establishment  of  preparatory  schools  to  pre¬ 
pare  children  for  admission  to  grammar  schools,  had  been 
neglected  by  the  authorities  in  Boston  for  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century.  Other  towns  meanwhile  had  taken 
action  under  the  law  and  were  enjoying  their  primary  schools. 
That  this  neglect  is  to  be  charged  upon  the  authorities 
and  some  of  the  leading  men  in  Boston  and  not  upon  the 
people,  is  evidenced  from  the  prompt  and  favorable  re¬ 
sponse  the  people  gave  whenever  the  subject  of  primary 
schools  was  brought  before  them  for  action.  The  authori¬ 
ties  looked  upon  primary  schools  as  an  expensive  fad. 
The  people  took  a  different  view. 

In  May,  1817,  a  town  meeting  was  called  to  take  up  this 
subject  and  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  school  com¬ 
mittee  with  the  addition  of  one  person  from  each  ward 
to  be  appointed  by  the  selectmen.  This  Committee  began 
by  canvassing  the  town  to  enumerate  the  children  both 
above  and  below  the  age  of  seven  years  who  were  not  at¬ 
tending  school.  Of  the  former  number  they  found  283 
and  of  the  latter  243,  a  number  which  in  a  town  of  40,000 
inhabitants  certainly  called  for  serious  attention,  but  the 
chairman  of  the  selectmen  wrote  a  report  carefully  de¬ 
signed  to  persuade  the  people  that  there  was  nothing  in 
the  facts  that  need  cause  any  uneasiness  and  concluded 
that  it  was  inexpedient  to  establish  primary  schools  at  the 
public  expense  for  children  under  seven  years  of  age,  and 
that  an  increase  in  the  number  of  reading  and  writing 
schools  was  not  required  by  any  evident  public  necessity. 
The  School  Committee  accepted  this  report  and  printed  it 
for  the  information  of  the  people  supposing  that  this  action 
would  end  the  matter.  The  report,  however,  was  vigor¬ 
ously  assailed  in  the  public  press. 

In  May,  1818,  a  new  petition  was  presented  at  the  town 
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meeting,  referred  to  a  special  committee  and  favorably 
reported  upon.  This  report,  instructing  the  School  Com¬ 
mittee  to  appoint  three  gentlemen  from  each  ward  to  pro¬ 
vide  instruction  for  children  between  four  and  seven  years 
of  age  and  appropriating  $5000  for  the  piupose,  came  up 
for  final  action  on  the  i  ith  of  June.  The  opposition  thereto 
was  led  by  Hon.  Harrison  Gray  Otis  and  the  Hon.  Peter 
0.  Thatcher  who  supported  the  position  which  had  been 
taken  by  the  School  Committee  the  year  before.  The  lead¬ 
ing  petitioners,  Elisha  Ticknor,  formerly  one  of  the  grammar 
masters  of  Boston,  and  James  Savage,  supported  their  views 
earnestly,  aided  by  Thomas  B.  Watt.  The  report  and  the 
votes  were  adopted  almost  unanimously.  The  School 
Committee  bowed  gracefully  to  the  will  of  the  people,  and 
meeting  five  days  later  chose  36  gentlemen,  three  frpm  each 
ward,  to  carry  into  execution  the  votes  of  the  town.  Thus 
was  constituted  the  primary  school  committee,  a  body  which 
had  the  whole  management  of  the  public  primary  schools 
from  1818  to  1855,  a  period  of  thirty-seven  years  and  for 
the  first  time  children  were  then  taught  to  read  in  the  schools 
of  Boston  at  public  expense. 

In  1833  the  primary  school  committee  discovered  that  in 
primary  school  No.  8,  in  the  sixth  district,  Peter  Parley’s 
Geography  with  maps  and  a  globe  had  been  introduced, 
also  geographical  cards  and  models  of  various  figures.  The 
geography,  it  was  learned,  was  used  as  an  occasional  reading 
book  by  the  children,  as  geography  was  taught  at  this  time, 
and  the  other  things  were  also  used  by  the  teachers.  In 
three  other  schools  more  or  less  of  the  same  things  had  been 
introduced.  It  appeared  further  that  all  of  them  had  been 
given  to  the  schools,  tho  in  some  cases  the  parents  had  been 
requested  to  purchase  the  geography  for  the  children.  These 
acts  were  formally  censured  by  the  committee  on  the  ground 
that  variations  had  been  made  in  the  course  of  study  with¬ 
out  first  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  whole  board.  The 
gentleman  censured  for  these  acts  was  a  new  member  of 
the  committee,  Josiah  Holbrook,  an  educational  reformer 
of  considerable  originality  and  merit  in  his  day. 
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This  dread  of  innovation  manifested  itself  a  month  later 
when  one  member  moved  that  each  district  committee  be 
allowed  to  select  one  school  in  which  new  methods  of  in¬ 
struction  may  be  experimentally  introduced,  and  another 
member  asked  leave  to  introduce  at  his  own  expense  cer¬ 
tain  articles  for  the  purpose  of  instruction,  namely,  a  black¬ 
board,  a  number  of  slates  and  pencils  and  some  forms 
suitable  for  the  children  to  write  on  the  slate.  Both  mo¬ 
tions  were  laid  on  the  table.  The  first  was  not  taken  up 
again,  but  the  slates  and  pencils  were  allowed  after  due 
deliberation  later  in  the  same  year,  and  the  blackboards 
i  some  years  afterwards.  In  1838  there  was  a  controversy  in 

the  General  School  Committee  over  the  amount  of  time  spent 
respectively  in  the  writing  school  and  grammar  school 
section  of  the  double  headed  Writing-Grammar  School. 
The  course  of  study  in  the  Writing  School  required  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  writing,  penmanship,  arithmetic,  bookkeeping  by 
single  entry  and  a  little  of  algebra  and  geometry.  The 
Grammar  department  required  the  teaching  of  reading, 
spelling,  grammar,  geography,  English  composition,  decla- 
L  mation,  some  portions  of  natural  philosophy  and  natural 

,  and  civil  history.  The  majority  of  the  Sub-Committee 

reported  in  favor  of  giving  the  grammar  school  depart¬ 
ment  more  time  because  of  the  enlarged  and  enlarging 
curriculum.  The  minority  argued  in  favor  of  the  time  tried 
and  valued  old  policy  and  won  out  by  a  vote  of  80  to  70. 
I  The  primary  school  committee  was  dissolved  in  1855, 

I  and  the  primary  schools  were  transferred  to  the  care  of  the 

I  general  school  committee.  The  conditions  in  the  primary 

schools  were  very  much  more  unpromising  than  in  the 
I  grammar  schools.  Teachers  long  accustomed  to  the  old 

^  order  were  now  called  upon  to  adapt  themselves  to  a  new 

order.  The  schools  furnished  many  evidences  of  neglect. 
Houses  were  ill  lighted  and  ventilated  and  were  not  well 
1  provided  with  playgrounds  and  sanitaries.  The  rooms 

j  were  small  and  badly  overcrowded.  Attendance  was 

i  irregular  and  truancy  prevalent.  The  furniture  was  scanty, 

1  no  desks  for  the  use  of  slates,  only  little  movable  arm  chairs 

I 

I 

! 
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for  the  children  to  sit  in.  There  was  no  course  of  study  in 
the  modern  significance  of  the  term.  The  principle  of 
gradation  had  not  been  recognized  and  promotion  from  one 
teacher’s  room  to  another  was  unknown.  It  is  true  that  each 
teacher  had  six  classes,  but  this  meant  that  her  children 
began  their  A  B  C’s  with  her  and  stayed  in  her  room  until 
they  were  ready  for  admission  to  the  grammar  school. 
Many  children  were  kept  in  the  primary  schools  long  after 
they  were  ready  for  admission  to  the  grammar  school  be¬ 
cause  their  teachers  were  unwilling  to  impoverish  their 
first  classes  by  parting  with  the  most  brilliant  pupils. 

The  plan  for  an  English  Classical  School  was  suggested 
by  one  of  the  members  of  the  School  Committee,  Samuel 
A.  Wells,  and  brought  before  the  selectmen  in  1820  with  a 
request  that  a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
be  called  to  consider  and  act  thereon.  The  town  meeting 
was  held  on  the  15th  day  of  January,  1821,  and  the  plan 
was  nearly  unanimously  accepted,  but  three  persons  voting 
in  the  negative.  The  course  of  study,  a  three  years’  course, 
was  quite  simple  in  comparison  with  the  courses  in  modern 
high  schools.  It  contained  no  foreign  languages,  no  book¬ 
keeping,  no  chemistry  and  no  drawing,  and  remained  un¬ 
changed  for  eleven  years.  In  1832  a  teacher  of  French 
was  appointed.  Drawing  was  also  added  as  a  permitted 
study  about  the  same  time.  Spanish  was  also  a  permitted 
study  for  some  years  following  the  Mexican  War,  but  few 
pupils  took  it  and  it  was  finally  dropt  for  lack  of  interest. 
Bookkeeping  was  added  in  1842.  Chemistry  and  the  Ger¬ 
man  language  were  added  to  the  list  of  studies  in  1870, 
but  were  open  only  to  the  few  boys  who  remained  in  school 
for  a  fourth  year. 

“In  1825  the  School  Committee  instructed  a  sub-com¬ 
mittee  of  its  body  to  consider  the  expediency  and  practi¬ 
cability  of  establishing  a  public  school  for  the  instruction  of 
girls  in  the  higher  departments  of  science  and  literature. 
They  adopted  later  unanimously  a  favorable  report  on  the 
subject,  providing  for  the  opening  of  a  high  school  for  girls. 
The  number  of  girls  who  presented  themselves  at  the  ad- 
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mission  examination  was  surprizingly  large — 286.  Of  these, 
37  were  between  the  ages  of  ii  and  12,  69  between  the  ages 
of  12  and  13,  72  between  the  ages  of  13  and  14,  94  between 
the  ages  of  14  and  15,  and  14  were  over  15  years  of  age. 
Applicants  were  examined  in  reading,  prose  and  verse, 
in  English  grammar,  in  arithmetic  and  in  writing.  After 
refusing  all  applicants  below  the  age  of  12  and  all  others 
who  received  less  than  13V2  credits  out  of  a  possible  20, 
the  school  committee  authorized  the  opening  of  the  school 
on  March  2,  1826.” 

“The  success  of  the  new  high  school  for  girls  was  immedi¬ 
ately  great  and  alarming.  At  least  the  masters  of  the  gram¬ 
mar  schools  were  alarmed  by  the  prospect  of  losing  their 
most  proficient  girls  at  an  early  age  by  their  entering  the 
high  school.  This  loss  would  be  injurious,  it  was  thought, 
to  the  grammar  schools.  Whether  any  thought  was  taken 
for  the  interest  of  the  children  does  not  appear.  The  fears 
of  the  grammar  masters  for  their  schools  appeared  to  have 
been  committed  to  the  school  committee  and  the  mayor, 
Josiah  Quincy,  who  instituted  an  inquiry  ‘as  to  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  character  and  prospects  of  the  other 
schools  by  the  institution  in  question.’  The  answers  to 
the  questions  propounded  by  the  mayor  were  such  as  to 
satisfy  the  committee  of  inquiry  that  one  of  three  things 
should  be  done.  First,  either  the  high  school  for  girls 
must  be  wholly  discontinued,  or,  second,  the  city  must 
provide  for  two  high  schools  the  present  year,  with  a  pros¬ 
pective  certainty  of  increasing  the  number  of  this  kind  of 
schools  every  succeeding  one  or  two  years  as  the  city  in¬ 
creases.  Or,  third,  new  principles  must  be  adopted  in  re¬ 
lation  to  admission  into  this  school  so  as  to  diminish  the 
number  of  candidates  and  to  retain  the  females  in  the  gram¬ 
mar  and  writing  schools.  The  last  of  these  alternatives 
was  taken.  A  higher  standard  was  set  up  for  the  admission 
examination  and  only  girls  above  the  age  of  14  and  below 
16  were  to  be  received,  and  those  who  past  were  to  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  stay  only  one  year  in  the  school.  In  1828,  for 
various  reasons — the  resignation  of  the  master,  postponing 
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the  election  of  his  successor,  and  the  division  in  opinion  in 
the  school  committee — no  appropriation  was  made  for  the 
school  and  the  school  came  to  an  end.” 

The  next  public  movement  for  a  girls’  high  school  was 
started  in  1853  when  a  petition  bearing  over  3000  signa¬ 
tures  was  presented  to  the  school  committee,  praying  that 
a  high  school  for  girls  might  be  established.  After  a  long 
discussion,  on  November  14,  1854,  the  school  committee 
decided  to  introduce  high  school  studies  into  the  existing 
normal  school.  Thus  the  normal  school  originally  estab- 
hshed  in  1852  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preparing  young  women 
for  the  business  of  teaching,  came  to  be  also  a  high  school, 
and  soon  acquired  the  name  of  the  Girls’  High  and  Normal 
School.  This  condition  lasted  until  1872,  when  in  order  to 
save  the  Normal  School  from  complete  absorption  in  the 
high  school,  the  normal  school  was  given  a  separate  ex¬ 
istence.  The  Girls’  Latin  School  was  established  in  1878 
to  provide  girls  with  the  same  opportunities  to  fit  for  college 
as  had  long  been  enjoyed  by  the  boys.  The  Mechanics 
Arts  High  School  was  established  in  1893;  the  kindergartens 
in  1888;  the  Horace  Mann  School  for  the  Deaf  in  1869; 
special  classes  for  mentally  deficient  children  in  1892. 
The  evening  schools  were  authorized  by  the  legislature  in 
1857  and  placed  under  the  care  of  the  school  committee  in 
1868.  The  evening  high  school  was  opened  in  1869.  Free 
evening  industrial  drawing  schools  were  opened  in  1870. 
Music  was  first  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  Boston 
in  1838  at  the  instance  of  the  Boston  Academy  of  Music. 
Drawing  was  a  permitted  subject  in  the  English  High 
School  from  1827  to  1836  and  after  that  it  was  an  obligatory 
study,  but  no  teacher  of  drawing  was  appointed  until 
1853.  Drawing  was  put  upon  the  list  of  grammar  school 
studies  in  1848,  but  little  was  done  with  it  in  the  schools 
before  1856.  The  real  beginning  of  drawing  in  the  schools 
was  in  1871. 

There  are  indications  as  early  as  1789  that  girls  after  their 
admission  to  the  public  schools  were  permitted  to  spend 
some  of  their  school  time  on  needle  work.  Sewing  was 
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permitted  by  the  School  Committee  in  1853  three 
years  later  the  reports  say  that  it  was  taught  in  all  the 
schools  save  one,  but  not  much  progress  was  really  made 
until  1869.  In  1875  the  city  solicitor  gave  his  opinion  that 
it  was  illegal  for  the  school  committee  to  spend  money  for 
instruction  in  sewing.  In  1876  the  legislature  passt  an 
act  legalizing  the  teaching  of  sewing  in  the  schools. 

The  first  schools  of  cookery  were  opened  in  October, 
1885.  Wood- working  for  boys  was  first  introduced  in  1884. 
In  1892  the  school  committee  formulated  a  comprehensive 
plan  for  giving  instruction  in  wood-working  for  boys  in  the 
three  upper  grades  of  all  the  grammar  schools  in  the  city. 
Military  drill  was  introduced  in  1863.  The  experiment 
was  soon  abandoned  in  the  grammar  schools,  but  in  the 
Latin  and  in  the  high  schools  the  military  drill  has  had 
a  permanent  place  ever  since.  The  wonderful  progress 
made  in  Boston  in  the  department  of  hygiene  and  physical 
culture,  the  successful  dealing  with  exceptional  children, 
the  advantages  accruing  from  medical  inspection  of  children 
in  the  schools ;  the  opening  of  the  High  School  of  Commerce, 
the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  the  change  of  the  Mechan¬ 
ics  Axts  High  School  to  a  Trade  School,  the  opening  of  the 
Evening  Trade  School  for  Girls,  the  Industrial  Schools 
for  boys,  the  Continuation  Schools,  the  new  Clerical  High 
School  and  other  interesting  developments  are  too  recent 
to  chronicle  specifically. 

MEMORANDA  FROM  ANNALS  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

Primary  School  Committee  1818-1855.  174^  there 

were  535  pupils  in  five  Writing  Schools.  In  1758  there 
were  841  pupils  in  five  Writing  Schools.  In  May,  1785, 
there  were  64  in  Latin  Schools,  503  in  Writing  Schools. 

Writing  Schools  under  supervision  of  selectmen  until 
1789  when  School  Committee  of  one  from  each  ward  and 
the  selectmen  was  organized.  No  pupils  under  seven. 
None  admitted  who  could  not  read  in  the  testament. 

Oct.  20,  1789,  girls  admitted  to  Grammar  Schools,  in¬ 
structed  in  same  studies,  but  at  different  hours  and  only 
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from  April  to  October  in  each  year.  Schools  continued 
in  session  thru  July  and  August. 

In  1792  in  North  Bennett  Street  School,  writing  and  arith¬ 
metic  taught  in  one  department.  In  another,  spelling, 
reading,  English  grammar  and  geography. 

In  1800  there  were  seven  free  schools  with  900  scholars 
of  whom  about  160  were  taught  Latin. 

In  August,  1816,  2000  children. 

School  hours  (1817)  from  7.30  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  April  to 
October — 8.30  a.m.  to  4  p.m.  October  to  April. 

Laws  of  Commonwealth — 1790.  “No  youths  shall  be 
sent  to  the  Grammar  School  unless  they  shall  have  learned 
in  some  other  school,  or  in  some  other  way,  to  read  the 
English  language,  by  spelling  the  same.” 

The  laws  provided  for  the  establishment  of  preparatory 
schools  when  grammar  is  not  taught.  But  there  were 
no  pubhc  schools  in  Boston  where  children  could  be  qualified 
for  admission  to  the  Grammar  Schools. 

November,  1817 — Latin  Grammar  School,  147;  Writing 
Grammar  School,  2118  (796  girls);  in  Private  Schools,  4132 
(162  schools). 

1818 —  532  children  in  town  did  not  attend  any  school. 

1819 —  Report  of  Special  Committee: 

1 .  That  number  of  pupils  in  each  school  be  not  more  than 
50  nor  less  than  40. 

2.  There  shall  be  four  classes.  Those  who  read  in  the 
Testament  shall  be  in  the  first  class.  Those  in  easy  reading 
in  the  second  class.  Those  who  spell  in  two  or  more  sylla¬ 
bles  in  third  class.  Those  learning  their  letters  and  mono¬ 
syllables  in  the  fourth  class,  and  that  the  books  be  the 
same  in  every  school  for  each  pupil  hereafter  entering. 

April  25,  1820 — Report  of  Sub  Committee.  Number  of 
pupils  seven  to  fourteen  years  of  age  who  were  too  old  for 
Primary  Schools  and  not  qualified  to  enter  Grammar 
Schools  would  exceed  300. 

June,  1820 — Town  voted  $1000  for  school  (intermediate) 
for  such  children. 

1821 — Report  of  Mr.  Ticknor — Primary  Schools  read 
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in  the  Testament,  used  Kelley’s  spelling  book  and  in  the 
best  schools  learned  elementary  Roman  Notation — Knitting 
and  Sewing. 

1824 — Report  of  Sub  Committee — To  examine  and  adopt 
the  most  approved  methods  of  teaching  the  alphabet — 
That  Fowle’s  Rational  Guide  as  a  reading  book  be  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Primary  Schools  after  May  ist.  That  some 
uniform  edition  of  the  Testament  be  introduced  into  the 
schools. 

1826 — Primary  Lessons  in  Arithmetic,  by  Emerson, 
adopted  for  use  in  Primary  vSchools. 

1830 — “Committee  reprehended  tendency  to  give  ex¬ 
ercises  in  geometry,  geography  and  natural  philosophy,  to 
detriment  of  what  in  a  Primary  School  should  be  considered 
of  primary  importance,  viz.,  correct  reading  and  thoro 
spelling.’’ 

November,  1831 — Primary  School  Committee  refused  to 
delegate  to  Master  of  Grammar  School  authority  to  admit 
children  of  seven  to  Grammar  School. 

May,  1833 — That  fourth  classes  be  furnished  with  slates 
and  pencils — That  numeration  i  to  100  be  taught  in  the 
fourth  class,  the  combination  of  these  numbers,  to  find 
pages  in  a  book,  for  second  division  of  third  class — That 
arithmetical  tables  be  commenced  in  the  first  division  of 
third  class — That  the  same  be  completed  and  the  study  of 
the  rules  and  examples  be  begun  in  the  second  class — That 
the  Study  of  the  North  American  Arithmetic  be  completed 
by  the  pupils  in  the  first  class  before  receiving  admission  to 
grammar  schools. 

1837 —  Free  employment  bureau  created,  applicants 
mainly  under  sixteen  years  of  age.  From  sixty  to  eighty 
children  found  suitable  places  in  the  country,  but  many  of 
the  boys  and  girls  were  so  bad  that  people  would  not  take 
them,  or  if  they  did,  could  not  keep  them. 

1838 —  Voted  to  furnish  each  Primary  School  with  a 
blackboard. 

July,  1838 — Voted  to  establish  a  model  school  to  try 
experiments  in  primary  instruction — abolished  in  1842. 
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1847 — Ordered  that  plain  sewing  shall  be  introduced  into 
any  of  the  Primary  Schools  where  the  special  local  Com¬ 
mittee  on  said  School  shall  deem  it  expedient. 

March,  1838 — Age  raised  from  seven  to  eight  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  grammar  schools. 

1851 —  Phonetic  system  of  teaching  reading  introduced. 

1852 —  Number  of  pupils  in  Primary  Schools,  11,970; 
number  sent  to  Grammar  Schools,  1497;  number  of  foreign 
parentage,  6788. 

In  forming  a  judgment  relative  to  the  attitude  of  the  able 
and  conscientious  men  of  Boston  who  opposed  additions 
to  the  course  of  study  and  improvements  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  schools,  one  must  be  charitable  and  take 
into  consideration  the  many  conditions  under  which  they 
lived.  Notwithstanding  that  there  were  no  primary  schools 
supported  by  taxation  in  Boston  prior  to  1818,  there  were 
a  number  of  such  schools  in  other  towns  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  In  Boston,  too,  the  very  great  majority  of  children 
were  reasonably  well  taught  to  read  in  the  numerous  private 
schools  and  by  the  excellent  mothers.  For  instance,  in 
November,  1817,  there  were  2265  pupils  in  public  schools 
and  4132  pupils  in  the  private  schools.  Again,  the  poverty 
of  the  people  was  much  more  pronounced  than  at  any  subse¬ 
quent  period.  In  1802  the  expenditures  of  the  town  of 
Boston  for  all  piuposes  amounted  to  $54,000,  of  which 
$9,900  went  for  schools  and  $13,000  for  support  of  the  poor. 
Identical  conditions  existed  at  the  same  time  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Worcester,  Springfield  and  other  Massachusetts 
towns.  Can  one  imagine  a  condition  in  our  age  when  the 
appropriations  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  would  require 
40  per  cent  more  money  each  year  than  is  spent  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  schools?  As  late  as  1826,  according  to  a  leading 
economist  writing  on  the  question  of  distribution  of  wealth, 
three  men  in  Boston  could  buy  one-fourth  of  the  city. 
In  1900  the  conditions  had  so  changed  that  it  would  re¬ 
quire  the  wealth  of  over  2500  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  Bos¬ 
ton  to  purchase  one-fourth  of  the  city.  The  care  of  the 
poor  who  were  even  then  pouring  into  the  city  the  small 
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earning  power  of  mechanics  and  laborers,  and  later  the 
great  influx  of  an  alien  population  created  a  problem  for 
our  forefathers  much  more  serious  than  the  conditions 
which  confront  the  present  generation. 

Reformers  were  numerous  and  active  so  far  as  the  schools 
were  concerned  from  1740  to  1850.  The  records  show 
evidences  of  the  wild  schemes  and  notions  which  it  was 
necessary  to  combat  at  this  time.  The  development  of 
the  elementary  school,  moreover,  followed  the  same  lines 
noticeable  in  the  growth  of  the  elementary  schools  in 
England,  Germany  and  France.  Nevertheless,  the  city 
of  Boston  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  back¬ 
ward  as  they  may  seem  at  this  time,  were  in  advance  and 
very  much  in  advance  of  any  other  group  of  people  in  this 
country.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  every  addition  to 
the  course  of  study,  every  extension  of  the  elementary  school, 
was  forced  on  the  authorities  and  the  resisting  school  master 
by  the  layman  representing  the  unconscious  aspirations  of 
the  common  people.  In  order  to  complete  this  record,  the 
following  facts  are  submitted  showing  the  dates  at  which 
our  present  studies  in  the  course  of  study  came  into  the 
schools  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts: 

Under  the  compulsory  school  law  of  the  state,  certain 
studies  are  prescribed  to  be  taught  in  all  public  schools; 
certain  others  are  optional.  The  list  has  been  gradually 
extending  for  a  hundred  years. 

1647 — In  elementary  schools,  reading  and  writing  re¬ 
quired.  The  grammar  schools  to  fit  for  the  university. 

1789 — In  elementary  schools,  the  English  language, 
arithmetic,  orthography,  and  decent  behavior  added.  The 
grammar  schools  to  teach  Latin,  Greek  and  English  lang¬ 
uages.  Some  English  grammar  was  taught  in  the  Latin 
School  and  the  early  spelling  book  had  contained  some 
grammar  work. 

1826 — In  elementary  schools,  geography  added.  In  high 
schools,  history,  algebra,  geometry,  bookkeeping,  surveying, 
rhetoric  and  logic,  besides  Latin  and  Greek.  It  was  not 
until  1827  that  support  of  schools  by  taxation  was  made 
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compulsory,  thus  doing  away  with  all  forms  of  tuition  fees. 

1850 — In  elementary  schools,  physiology  and  hygiene 
made  optional. 

1857 — In  elementary  schools.  United  States  history 
added,  algebra  made  optional.  In  high  schools,  natural 
philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  astronomy,  geology,  civil 
polity,  political  economy,  intellectual  and  moral  science, 
and  French  added. 

i860 — In  elementary  schools,  vocal  music  and  drawing 
made  optional. 

1862 — In  elementary  schools,  agriculture  made  optional. 

1870 — In  elementary  schools,  drawing  required. 

1876 — In  elementary  schools,  sewing  made  optional. 

1881 — Calisthenics,  gymnastics,  and  military  drill  op¬ 
tional. 

1884 —  Elementary  use  of  hand  tools  optional. 

1885 —  In  all  schools,  physiology  and  hygiene  required. 

The  later  requirements  by  the  Commonwealth  are  too 

near  to  indicate  specifically. 

The  writer  acknowledges  his  great  indebtedness  to  Dr. 
George  H.  Martin,  the  Reports  of  Edwin  P.  Seaver,  the 
Annals  of  the  Primary  School  Committee  by  Wightman, 
and  valuable  information  gleaned  from  Augustine  L. 
Rafter,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Boston. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 


Boston,  Mass. 


II 

ECONOMY  OF  TIME  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION ^ 


Economy  of  time  in  education  means  the  transfer  to  the 
pupil  in  the  fewest  possible  years  and  in  the  most  thoro 
manner  of  a  certainly  relatively  complete  fund  of  knowledge 
and  training,  which  is  likely  to  prove  useful  in  the  life  he 
is  to  lead.  If  our  education  requires  an  undue  number  of 
years  it  is  uneconomical.  If  it  is  scattered  and  superficial 
no  matter  how  long  studied,  it  is  uneconomical.  If  it  does 
not  give  the  pupil,  whenever  he  may  leave  school  a  relatively 
complete  training,  the  time  for  that  pupil  is  wasted;  and  if 
there  are  many  such  pupils  the  system  is  not  meeting  its 
needs  and  therefore  is  uneconomical.  Further,  if  our 
education  fails  to  leave  a  boy  or  girl  with  a  fund  of  useful 
knowledge  or  if  it  fails  to  equip  with  habits  valuable  in  life, 
that  time  might  better  have  been  used  in  some  other  way. 

It  is  charged  that  the  American  secondary  school  is  waste¬ 
ful,  that  we  are  prodigal  of  the  time  of  the  youth  of  our 
land.  These  charges,  in  general,  are  based  upon  the  re¬ 
sults  of  the  study  of  foreign  school  systems.  The  secondary 
schools  of  Germany  and  France,  it  is  charged,  complete 
a  boy’s  cultural  education  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  granting 
him  immediate  admittance  to  the  University,  to  the  schools 
of  law,  medicine,  and  theology.  At  this  age,  the  equivalent 
of  two  years  of  college  work  has  been  completed,  it  is  argued ; 
and  it  is  almost  the  universal  opinion  of  observers  that  this 
work  has  been  done  in  a  far  more  thoro  fashion  than  in 
this  country.  Further  and  more  vital  still,  the  German 
and  French  schools,  thru  their  “Cycle  System,’’  make  some 
provision  for  the  boys  who  drop  out,  encouraging  them  to 
remain  until  certain  breaking  points,  where  for  the  time 

^  An  address  delivered  before  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory 
Schools  of  the  Southern  States  at  Charlottesville,  Va.,  on  Oct.  23,  1914. 
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being  the  work  comes  to  a  logical  end.  In  this  country, 
it  is  charged,  we  aim  our  whole  system  of  education  at  the 
graduate,  forgetting  completely  the  great  majority  who 
fall  by  the  way.  Further  it  is  claimed  that  our  curriculum 
is  not  vital;  that  mathematics,  sciences,  languages,  history, 
and  even  English  are  taught  with  no  bearing  upon  practical 
consequences.  In  brief,  therefore,  we  are  charged,  in  com- 
,  parison  with  other  systems,  with  using  more  time  in  which 
to  teach  less;  that  much  of  the  little  which  we  teach  is  not 
given  in  any  thoro  manner,  or  worse  still,  has  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  world  at  large ;  and  that  of  the  small  results  of 
our  education,  only  the  graduates  of  our  schools  are  in  a 
position  to  benefit  thereby.  This  is  a  severe  indictment. 

In  order  to  arrive  at  the  truth  of  the  matter,  it  is  well 
to  examine  in  a  fair  and  impartial  way  our  own  system  and 
that  of  foreign  countries,  keeping  our  attention  fixt  upon 
the  actual  economy  secured  and  the  causes  thereof,  that 
we  may  see  if  some  modifications  of  them  are  worthy  of 
adoption. 

In  the  .first  place,  how  much  earlier  do  foreign  boys  ac¬ 
tually  finish  their  course?  The  usual  arguments  speak  of 
the  German  boy  graduating  from  the  secondary  school  at 
the  age  of  eighteen,  the  American  boy,  finishing  his  work, 
approximately  two  years  inferior  in  grade  at  the  same  age. 
We  know,  however,  that  eighteen  is  not  a  fair  estimate  of 
our  situation;  that  bright  boys  often  finish  at  this  age  or 
earlier,  but  that  the  average  is  nearer  nineteen.  The  same 
variation  is  true  in  the  German  and  French  schools,  altho 
no  complete  study  is  available.  One  boy  in  three,  according 
to  VanDenburg  in  the  New’ York  Schools,  had  skipt  classes 
before  his  entrance  to  high  school.^  In  Germany,  only  the 
brightest  boys  are  able  to  advance  each  year  without  re¬ 
peating  a  class.  Mr.  Thomas  Alexander,  whose  study  of 
the  German  Schools  is  soon  to  appear,  found  upon  inquiry 
in  the  senior  class  of  the  gymnasia  and  realgymnasia  in 
Stettin,  Koenigsberg,  Posen,  Danzig,  Hildesheim,  Hanover, 

®  VanDenburg,  J.  K.,  The  Elimination  of  Pupils  from  the  Public  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  New  York,  1911. 
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Swinemiinde,  Weimar,  Dortmund,  Leipsic,  Mannheim  and 
Berlin,  that  less  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  boys  had  com¬ 
pleted  their  course  on  schedule  time.  In  the  Friederich- 
Wilhelms-Realgymnasium  at  Stettin,  the  average  age  in 


classes  for  1913  was  as  follows: 

Vorschule 

Haster 

Michelmas 

3 

7.2 

6.7 

2 

8.1 

7.5 

I 

9-4 

8.8 

Realgymnasium 

6 

10.6 

10. 0 

5 

II. 8 

II. 4 

4 

12 .9 

12  .4 

U3 

14. 1 

13.5 

03 

15-4 

14.9 

U2 

16.4 

16.2 

02 

17.0 

16.6 

UI 

18.3 

17-3 

01 

19.0 

19.0 

The  general  fact  that  more  than 

one  year  separates  each 

group  indicates  retardation.  The  small  difference  between 
Untersekunda  and  Ohersekunda  is  due  to  the  breaking  point 
provided,  many  of  the  duller  and  older  boys  remaining  to 
this  point  to  pass  the  examination  allowing  them  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  serving  but  one  year  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer. 

The  graduates  of  the  same  school  at  Michelmas,  1912, 
were  distributed  as  follows:  one  was  eighteen,  five  nine¬ 
teen,  three  twenty,  and  one  twenty- two.  At  Easter,  1913, 
the  distribution  was  as  follows:  one  was  eighteen,  three 
nineteen,  six  twenty,  two  twenty-one,  and  one  twenty-two. 
These  data  are  given  only  to  illustrate  a  known  fact,  that 
German  boys  in  rare  instances  finish  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  that  nineteen  or  twenty  or  more  constitute  the  usual 
ages.  Considering  that  boys  in  the  German  gymnasia 
represent  a  select  group,  boys  whose  fathers  can  pay  for 
their  education,  the  economy  of  the  German  system  is 
not  that  it  places  boys  in  junior  standing,  ready  for  pro¬ 
fessional  work  at  a  lower  age,  but  rather  that  more  and  better 
work  is  done  in  more  time.  It  is  here  rather  than  in  fewer 
years,  that  time  is  saved. 
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How  much  work,  then,  has  the  secondary  school  boy  done? 
Estimating  in  terms  of  “units  ’’(meaning  five  forty-five- 
minute  periods  a  week  for  one  year,  and  not  allowing  for 
the  longer  school  year,  except  as  it  affects  hours  per  week), 
the  German  boy  graduating  from  the  gymnasium  has  com¬ 
pleted  4  units  of  religion,  5  units  of  German,  13  units  of 
Latin,  7  units  of  Greek,  4  units  of  French,  3  units  of  history, 

2  units  of  geography,  7  units  of  mathematics,  4  units  of 
natural  science,  and  2  units  of  drawing,  making  a  total  of 
5 1  units  to  say  nothing  of  gymnastics  and  singing  and  possi¬ 
ble  electives  in  drawing,  Hebrew  and  English.^  In  the 
Realgymnasium  and  the  Oherrealschule  quite  as  great  a  total 
number  of  “units”  work  is  done,  the  only  difference  being 
less  emphasis  on  the  linguistic  studies.  On  the  same  basis 
the  French  boy  has,  at  graduation  from  the  classical  course, 
a  total  of  6  units  in  French,  7  units  in  Latin,  4  units  in  modem 
languages,  3  units  in  Greek,  4  units  in  history  and  geography, 

3  units  in  mathematics,  2  units  in  natural  science,  2  units 
in  drawing,  and  2  units  in  philosophy,  making  a  total  of 
33  units  of  work  covered.  Other  branches  of  study  would 
be  more  emphasized  in  other  courses,  but  the  general  total 
remains  approximately  the  same.  The  character  of  the  work 
done  is  comprehensive,  and  it  is  pursued  in  a  scholarly 
manner.  With  these  facts  in  mind,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  foreign  boys  cover  more  ground  in  a  thoro  manner 
than  do  ours.  They  graduate  at  a  greater  age  than  do  our 
boys.  But  they  have  done  much  more  work. 

Granted,  then,  that  there  is  economy  of  time  in  the 
European  schools,  what  are  the  reasons  for  such  economy? 
It  is  due  to  the  mechanical  administration  of  the  schools, 
the  organization  of  the  course  of  study,  and  the  methods 
of  teaching.  While  German  and  French  systems  of  educa¬ 
tion  are  designed  for  conditions  totally  different  from  ours, 
and  while  it  is  a  very  common  fallacy  to  advocate  immediate 

®  Note — The  term  "unit”  is  used  only  for  purposes  of  simplifying  the 
data.  In  considering  these  results  the  reader  must  take  into  account  that 
the  methods  in  the  foreign  schools  require  much  of  the  home  work  to  be  done 
in  class.  Allowance  for  this  reduces  the  total.  Further,  some  of  the  work 
counted,  is  done  in  our  elementary  schools. 
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adoption  of  foreign  measures,  often  totally  unsuited  to  our 
conditions,  it  seems  probable  that  there  are  certain  reasons 
for  this  economy,  adaptations  of  which  may  be  adopted  to 
the  betterment  of  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  take  these  elements  up  in  order. 

The  secondary  school  boy  in  this  country  attends  classes 
about  i8o  days  in  the  year.  Our  school  year  rarely  totals 
200  working  days.  In  Germany,  where  each  boy  attends 
school  240  days  in  the  year,  the  added  attendance  effects 
a  saving  of  from  40  to  60  days  in  each  of  twelve  years,  making 
a  total  of  from  2V2  to  3  years  actually  gained.  He  works 
six  days  a  week,  starting  at  seven  in  the  morning  in  summer 
and  at  eight  in  winter,  continuing  for  the  morning  session 
until  12  or  I  o’clock.  Each  boy  is  occupied  during  his 
entire  time  in  school;  there  are  no  study  periods.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  upon  the  frequent  rest  theory  of  fatigue,  there  is 
a  period  averaging  fifteen  minutes  allowed  between  each 
class.  These  classes  start  like  an  electric  train,  with  little 
time  wasted.  In  this  country  twenty  to  twenty-five 
forty-minute  periods  is  considered  a  normal  load.  The 
German  boy  carries  from  32  to  36;  the  French  boy  from  26 
to  38.  With  fifty  per  cent  extra  work  done  in  school  each 
week,  with  a  clear  gain  of  from  500  to  600  working  days  in 
twelve  years,  with  classes  starting  and  stopping  promptly, 
with  no  time  wasted  in  study  periods,  the  mere  organization 
of  the  mechanical  elements  in  the  German  schools  enables 
their  boys  to  do  work  two  years  in  advance  of  those  in  this 
country.  It  accounts  in  part  for  the  added  thoroness. 

Should  these  mechanical  time  savers  be  introduced  in 
our  schools?  We  should  unquestionably  gain  time  if  we 
should  lengthen  our  school  year.  The  long  summer  vaca¬ 
tion  is  not  needed  for  purposes  of  efficiency ;  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  often  acts  as  a  disadvantage  in  that  pupils  forget 
much  of  their  work.  The  period  of  rest  is  now  needed  that 
teachers  may  get  further  training,  that  they  should  have 
had  at  the  start.  The  pupil  would  be  quite  as  efficient  with 
less.  We  should  need  to  stop  calling  a  “unit”  a  year’s 
work,  whether  150,  200  or  250  days  in  length.  Why  should 
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not  able  bodied  boys  work  six  days  a  week?  A  large  part 
of  the  afternoon  is  always  free.  German  boys  are  glad  to 
receive  two  afternoons  a  week.  The  West  Pointer  thrives 
under  his  system.  Studied  application  of  the  results 
of  the  psychological  and  physiological  investigations  of 
fatigue,  will  result  in  giving  the  high  school  boy  more  days 
work  a  year,  and  more  hours  work  a  day.  The  problem 
will  lie  in  the  selection  of  better  chosen  intervals  of  rest» 
and  in  a  wiser  apportionment  of  work  between  the  home 
and  the  school.  That  oldest  of  all  educational  problems, 
the  higher  pay  of  teachers,  will  also  have  to  be  considered. 
This  problem  is  worthy  of  investigation. 

Economy  has  not  only  been  effected  thru  the  mechanical 
elements  of  administration,  but  thru  the  organization  of 
the  course  of  study  as  well.  Both  in  France  and  Germany, 
secondary  education  designed  for  the  children  of  the  upper 
classes  runs  parallel  with  elementary  education.  The  boy 
enters  the  secondary  school  at  the  age  of  six,  in  Germany 
going  into  the  Vorschule,  in  France  to  the  classe  enfantine. 
There  is  no  break  in  his  education.  He  starts  in  upon  one 
system,  designed  to  prepare  him  for  professional  life  or 
governmental  service.  This  plan  has  two  great  advantages. 
It  enables  a  child  to  start  important  subjects  early.  It 
so  groups  subjects,  that  at  breaking  points  which  are  pro¬ 
vided,  a  child  may  leave  school  before  the  completion  of  a 
course  with  a  reasonably  complete  training. 

The  German  boy  starts  Latin  in  the  class  corresponding 
to  our  fourth  grade.  He  starts  his  first  modem  language 
at  the  same  age.  Plane  geometry  is  introduced  in  the  class 
corresponding  to  our  sixth  grade,  and  the  second  modern 
language  in  the  seventh.^  The  accompanying  chart  shows 
the  progress  of  American,  German,  and  French  boys  of 
the  same  age  in  Mathematics  and  Latin.  That  the  essen¬ 
tials  of  our  high  school  course  are  completed  in  the  class 
corresponding  to  our  ninth  grade,  or  first  year  high  school 
is  due  in  part  to  mechanical  saving  of  time,  in  part  to 
better  methods,  but  to  a  large  degree  it  is  due  to  the 

*  This  is  a  typical  case.  The  exact  dates  are  not  universal. 
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STUDIES  PURSUED  BY  AMERICAN,  GERMAN  AND  FRENCH  BOYS  OF  THE  SAME  AGE 


United  States 

Germany  France 

Age  Latin 

Math. 

Latin 

Math.  Latin 

Math. 

9-10 

Arith. 

Grammar 

Arith. 

Arith. 

lO-I  I 

Arith. 

Grammar 

Arith. 

Arith. 

1 1-I2 

Arith. 

Nepos 

Arith.  Grammar 

Arith. 

Viri  Romae  PI.  Geom.  Viri  Romae 

12-13 

Arith. 

Caesar  I-IV  PI.  Geom.  Viri  Romae  Geometry 

Com.  Arith.  Nepos 

13-14 

Ovid 

Geometry 

Nepos  Geometry 

Caesar  V- 

Algebra  Caesar 

VII 

De  Senectute 

Vergil  I-III 
Ovid 

14-15  Grammar 

Algebra 

Livy  XXI- 

Geometry  Cicero 

Algebra 

XXII 

Trig.  Cataline 

Logarithms 

Vergil  VI 

Logarithms  Archias 

Solid  Geom. 

\ 

Livy 

Vergil 

15-16  Caesar 

Algebra 

Livy  XXII 

Plane  Trig.  Cicero 

Algebra 

Geom. 

Cicero- 

Solid  Geom.  Livy 

Solid  Geom. 

Roscius 

Higher  Alg.  Tacitus 

Vergil 

Pliny 

Vergil  IX- 

XII 

Horace 

16-17  Cicero 

Algebra 

Tacitus 

Solid  Geom.  Cicero 

Algebra 

Geom. 

Cicero 

Spher.  Trig.  Livy 

Trig. 

Horace 

Sallust 

Tacit 

Seneca 

Vergil 

Lucretius 

Horace 

Des.  Geom. 

17-18  Vergil 

Solid 

Tacitus 

Anal.  Geom.  Special 

Anal. 

Geom. 

Cicero 

Higher  Alg.  Work 

Geom. 

Trig. 

Horace 

Sallust 

Livy 

Curtius 

Note — These  may  be,  but  not  necessarily  are,  the  work  of  one  pupil. 
This  depends  upon  the  type  of  school  and  course. 

early  start  in  high  school  subject  matter  which  is  effected 
there. 

One  further  economy  deserves  notice,  facilitated  in  its 
operation  by  the  continuity  of  the  course  of  study.  The 
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German  Imperial  Government,  realizing  that  all  the  boys, 
even  of  its  selected  group,  will  not  be  able  to  finish  the  course, 
and  understanding  the  dangers  of  aiming  all  at  the  graduate 
when  75  per  cent  fall  by  the  way,  has  encouraged  pupils 
to  remain  in  school  until  certain  points,  placing  a  reward 
for  the  completion  of  that  amount  of  work.  The  German 
boy  who  passes  the  examination  at  the  close  of  Unter- 
sekunda  is  required  to  serve  but  one  year  in  the  army. 
The  Arr^U  of  1902,  reorganizing  the  French  secondary 
schools,  recognized  the  same  principle,  and  instituted  a 
break  in  the  course  at  the  same  age.  Boys  dropping  out 
in  these  schools  at  this  point,  have  completed  a  study  of 
the  history  of  the  world,  with  special  reference  to  their 
native  land;  have  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  great 
masters  of  the  ancient  and  modem  world;  have  completed 
three  and  sometimes  as  much  as  six  years’  work  in  two 
modern  languages;  have  mastered  the  fundamentals  of 
arithmetic,  algebra  and  geometry,  and  have  had  good 
training  in  science.  The  work  of  the  boys  who  go  on  is 
largely  the  supplementation  and  expansion  of  the  work  that 
has  gone  before.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  system 
is  not  universally  successful.  In  final  essence,  the  course 
is  planned  for  the  graduate.  The  boy  who  drops  out  is 
ill  prepared  for  the  life  he  is  to  lead,  probably  less  well 
prepared  than  those  in  this  country.  The  reason  lies, 
not  in  the  school,  but  different  social  conditions. 

It  is  a  safe  deduction,  however,  that  American  boys, 
working  under  a  cycle  system,  would  probably  be  better 
prepared  than  they  are  at  present.  Fifty  per  cent  of 
those  who  drop  out  in  the  foreign  schools,  drop  out  at 
one  time.®  Some  such  plan  might  effect  the  constant  elimi¬ 
nation  in  oiu-  schools.  In  estimating  the  number  of  boys 
in  each  class  of  the  high  school,  Thorndike  found  that  with 
a  first  year  class  of  100,  the  other  classes  would  average  63, 
44  and  30.  Ayres’s  computation  was  lower  yet,  being 
100,  48,  35  and  25.  Strayer’s  estimate  was  in  between. 

®  Russell,  German  Higher  Schools,  N.  Y.,  1905,  p.  174.  Farrington, 
French  Secondary  Schools,  N.  Y.,  1910,  p.146.  i 
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Taking  the  figures  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  for  1913,  the  returns  from  the  South  Atlantic 
and  South  Central  states  are  as  follows:  for  every  100  in 
the  first  year  classes  of  the  public  secondary  schools,  there 
were  74,  39  and  21  in  the  other  classes;  for  the  private 
secondary  schools  the  figures  are  100,  77,  55  and  41;  the 
inference  being  that  if  a  parent  has  money  enough  to  pay 
tuition  for  a  boy,  he  has  strength  of  purpose  enough  to  keep 
him  in  school.  From  one-fourth  to  one-half  of  the  students 
in  the  secondary  schools  of  the  United  States  leave  high 
school  with  a  small  knowledge  of  elementary  English, 
a  little  ancient  history,  algebra  to  quadratics,  and  the  ability 
to  say  mensa,  mensae,  mensae,  etc.  Not  more  than  two- 
fifths,  and  often  as  low  as  one-fifth  pursue  languages,  mathe¬ 
matics,  science  and  history  far  enough  to  have  it  mean  any¬ 
thing.  The  early  introduction  of  subjects  and  the  “Cycle 
System”  effect  great  economy  in  Germany  and  France. 
Shall  a  similar  system  be  introduced  into  the  United  States? 

Of  the  great  nations  of  the  world,  Japan,  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  unique  in  that  the  secondary  schools 
depend  upon  the  elementary  for  preparation.  In 
Canada,  entrace  examinations  are  required  for  admission  to 
high  schools;  in  Japan,  only  the  brightest  boys  are  allowed 
to  continue.  Elementary  education  has  been  for  the  masses ; 
secondary  education  for  the  classes;  and  it  is  upon  this  as 
a  tradition  that  our  schools  were  founded.  There  is  nothing 
in  our  development  to  foster  the  articulation  of  the  elemen¬ 
tary  school  and  the  high  school.  This  connection  in  our 
country  is  not  close.  Mal-adjustment  is  indicated  by  the 
35  per  cent  that  drop  out  during  the  first  year.  Over  a 
hundred  high  school  principals  gathered  together  agreed 
that  the  most  knotty  problem  facing  them  was  provision 
for  that  ill  assorted,  diversely  prepared,  mature  and  imma¬ 
ture  group  of  boys  representing  the  first  year  class.  Sur¬ 
roundings  are  strange.  They  are  new  to  the  type  of  work. 
They  are  not  accustomed  to  being  moved  from  class  to  class. 
They  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  a  study  period,  and 
often  never  learn.  They  are  accustomed  to  have  the 
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next  day’s  assignment  written  on  the  board.  They  are  at 
sea. 

Further,  the  work  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  is 
too  often  poorly  done.  Problems  of  discipline  are  severe; 
the  subject  matter  is  too  diversely  difficult  for  one  individual 
thoroly  to  master.  The  whole  year  of  the  eighth  grade  is 
often  spent  in  review.  The  agitation  for  departmental 
work,  junior  high  schools,  vocational  schools  and  part 
time  work,  the  fact  that  the  elimination  in  the  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  is  very  high,  and  the  curious  result  often 
shown  in  practise  that  six,  seven,  or  eight  years  of  work 
seem  to  make  but  little  difference  in  the  end,  point  to  a 
waste  of  time  here. 

The  world  blames  the  college,  the  college  the  high  school, 
the  high  school  the  grammar  school,  the  grammar  school  the 
primary  grades,  the  primary  grades  the  kindergarten,  and 
the  kindergarten  the  wide  world  that  has  sent  that  type  of 
children.  The  unfortunate  thing  is  that  each  shifts  the 
responsibility,  and  that  there  is  a  new  start  at  each  transi¬ 
tion.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  attitude  of  the  high 
school  toward  the  elementary  school. 

We  are  face  to  face  with  a  triple  problem:  (i)  how  may 
we  more  closely  articulate  the  elementary  and  the  high 
school;  (2)  how  may  we  improve  the  work  of  the  upper 
grades  to  effect  a  saving  of  time;  and  (3)  how  may  we  make 
more  adequate  -provision  for  that  great  group  which  is 
forced  to  drop  out  of  school?  The  answer  lies  in  the  down¬ 
ward  extension  of  the  high  school,  in  the  introduction  of 
the  six-and-six  plan  or  one  of  its  modifications  closing  the 
elementary  school  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  grade,  and  providing 
different  types  of  work  for  varied  interests  and  needs. 
The  break  will  come  before  the  onset  of  the  adolescent  period, 
in  the  majority  of  cases.  It  will  provide  training  in  one 
institution  for  a  number  of  years.  It  will  furnish  op¬ 
portunity  for  adequate  provision  for  different  groups  of 
students,  making  for  our  ideal  of  equality  of  opportunity, 
remembering  that  equality  of  opportunity  does  not  mean 
identity  of  opportunity.  It  will  admit  of  the  early  intro- 
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duction  of  important  subject  matter.  It  will  mean  that 
more  can  be  accomplished  at  an  early  age;  and  an  early 
age  means  a  great  deal  when  children  are  leaving  school. 
Our  greatest  problem  is  not  what  we  can  do  for  the  college 
graduate.  It  is  what  we  can  do  for  the  children  who  are 
forced  to  become  wage  earners  at  an  early  age.  The 
downward  extension  of  the  high  school,  and  the  earlier 
provision  of  differentiated  courses,  will  provide  a  little 
more  finished  knowledge  for  the  group  who  leave  school 
early ;  and  by  giving  point  to  the  work  and  aiming  it  at  the 
probable  lives  of  the  various  groups  of  pupils  it  will  en¬ 
courage  attendance  at  school.  When  the  high  school 
course  is  split  into  two  periods  of  three  years  each,  it  ought 
to  encourage  children  to  remain  until  the  breaking  points. 

It  is  not  advocated  that  we  extend  the  present  high  school 
work  over  a  period  of  six  years.  It  is  proposed  that  we  push 
it  forward  and  complete  it  earlier.  A  boy  ought  to  make 
twenty  to  twenty-two  units  in  six  years.  If  we  still  wish  to 
prepare  for  entrance  to  the  freshman  class  of  college,  and 
still  effect  economy  in  the  whole  system,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  do  it  in  five  years  at  least,  beyond  six  elementary 
grades;  justifying  the  six-and-five  plan,  or  the  seven-and- 
four  of  the  South,  providing  that  the  work  is  better  done. 
It  may  be  objected  that  boys  of  twelve  or  thirteen  are  too 
young  to  start  serious  work.  German  and  French  boys  of 
that  age  are  already  reading  Nepos  and  Caesar,  and  are 
solving  propositions  in  geometry.  Modern  language  work 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  an  early  beginning.  Dr.  King  found 
that  of  the  boys  who  entered  the  Iowa  high  schools,  those 
thirteen  years  of  age  had  the  best  chance  of  graduation, 
and  Dr.  VanDenburg  found  the  same  thing.  This  argu¬ 
ment  is  complicated  by  the  factor  of  selection,  a  just  in¬ 
ference  being  that  boys  who  were  bright  enough  to  enter 
high  school  at  thirteen,  were  bright  enough  to  carry  the 
work  easily.  If  boys  are  going  to  need  a  cultural  education 
as  a  foundation  for  professional  life,  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  start  it  earlier.  This  topic  is  worthy  of 
investigation  and  discussion. 
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It  would  be  possible  for  us,  however,  to  improve  the 
mechanics  of  our  administration  and  the  organization  of 
oiir  course  of  study,  and  still  effect  no  great  economy,  if 
our  methods  of  teaching  show  no  improvement.  The  easiest 
source  of  economy,  yet  the  most  intangible,  lies  here.  We 
should  have  to  convince  no  superintendent,  win  over  no 
school  board,  change  no  course  of  study,  and  yet  effect 
great  economy,  if  teachers  would  only  teach  in  a  more 
efficient  way.  In  certain  features  of  method,  the  foreign 
schools  excel. 

The  recitation,  roughly,  is  divided  into  three  parts,  a 
review  of  the  previous  work,  consideration  of  the  topic  for 
the  day  and  the  assignment  or  consideration  of  the  next 
day’s  lesson.  The  teacher  speaks  slowly  and  distinctly. 
There  is  no  repetition.  But  one  thing  is  taken  up  at  a  time, 
and  that  little  is  done  well.  In  the  assignment,  usually 
fifteen  minutes  in  length,  according  to  the  estimate  of  one 
observer,  the  lesson  is  covered  carefully,  mistakes  guarded 
against,  pitfalls  pointed  out,  the  problem  carefully  outlined 
and  explained.  Everything  is  made  ready  for  close  and 
efficient  work  at  home.  This,  of  course,  saves  a  great 
deal  of  the  pupil’s  time,  and  is  at  bottom  one  of  the  chief 
reasons  why  the  German  boys  are  able  to  carry  so  many 
hours  of  recitation  per  week.  With  our  present  system  of 
page  assignment  and  of  recitation  meaning  the  reciting  of 
lessons  learned  at  home,  I  doubt  if  it  would  be  possible  for 
our  pupils  to  prepare  more  work  at  home.  Bright  pupils 
usually  spend  from  three  hours  for  first  year  work,  to  four 
or  five  for  senior  work,  if  no  lessons  are  slighted.  Dull 
pupils,  I  suppose,  get  discouraged  and  stop  before  that 
time.  I  do  not  claim  that  the  German  assignment  is  the 
best  possible.  Far  from  that!  But  it  is  better  than  the 
take-the-next-sixty-lines  plan  in  vogue  in  our  schools.  In 
general,  in  the  schools  of  the  United  States,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  assignment,  meaning  by  that  term  the  first 
step  in  good  mental  work. 

The  chief  element  in  method  economy  effected  by  the 
German  schools,  lies  in  the  correlation  of  subject  matter. 
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All  the  work  is  unified  about  one  idea,  “Germany  is  the 
greatest  nation  in  the  world,  and  it  is  going  to  be  greater.” 
German  and  the  modem  languages,  science  and  history  and 
geography,  are  tied  up  with  all  the  other  subjects  in  the 
curriculum.  The  German  teacher  may  assign  a  composition 
upon  the  Latin  which  has  been  translated  at  the  last  hour. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  a  history  class,  for  instance,  to  spend 
time  upon  the  technical  elements  of  a  chemical  discovery, 
the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  advance  the  cause  of  Ger¬ 
many.  The  teacher  is  so  thoroly  familiar  with  all  the  work 
that  the  class  before  him  has  had,  that  he  is  enabled  to  draw 
upon  all  its  previous  work.  The  teacher  will  come  to  a 
point  such  as  the  “wheat  industry  in  France,”  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  a  study  of  the  geography  of  the  land.  “You 
remember  two  years  ago  you  studied  the  wheat  plant  in 
Naturkunde.  What  are  its  demands?”  The  class  recalls 
the  point  and  the  lesson  proceeds.  That  much  time  at 
least  is  saved.  It  advances  the  lesson.  It  reviews  previous 
work.  The  most  striking  illustration  of  this  use  of  previous 
work  is  in  the  history  work  in  the  French  lyc^es,  where  the 
basic  note  books  and  topical  outlines  used  by  advanced 
students,  were  prepared  when  they  were  little  fellows  in  the 
lower  classes. 

This  economy  of  time  depends,  chiefly,  upon  two  factors, 
both  of  which  are  worthy  of  investigation  and  practical 
application,  a  highly  organized  course  of  study,  the  pur¬ 
suit  of  which  the  teacher  may  count  upon,  and  teachers 
sufficiently  well  trained  to  be  proficient  in  more  than  one 
line,  and  familiar  with  the  work  done  in  the  rest  of  the 
school. 

The  foreign  teachers  are  very  well  trained.  The 
agr^gation  in  France,  the  mark  of  the  expert  scholar  and 
teacher,  is  more  to  be  desired  than  fine  gold,  while  the  ex¬ 
amination  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  in  Germany  is  far  less  difficult 
than  the  teachers  examination.  Teachers  teach  more  than 
one  subject,  and  they  teach  these  subjects  well.  Versa¬ 
tility  is  a  prerequisite. 

When  the  higher  work  is  planned  to  build  upon  that  al- 
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ready  done;  when  teachers  are  masters  of  related  subjects 
as  well  as  their  own ;  when  they  are  thoroly  familiar  with  the 
work  done  in  other  and  previous  classes ;  then  and  then  only, 
can  correlation  of  subject  matter  be  more  than  a  word. 
To  establish  it  in  this  country  will  require  enormous  effort, 
better  teachers,  a  continuous  curriculum  and  a  new  point 
of  view.  It  ought,  however,  to  effect  a  tremendous  saving 
of  time. 

Granted,  however,  that  we  were  mechanically  to  perfect 
the  administration  of  our  schools;  closely  to  articulate  the 
course  of  study;  and  adequately  to  provide  correlation  of 
subject  matter;  no  real  economy  would  be  effected  if  the 
knowledge  and  training  were  not  connected  with  actual  uses 
in  the  world  at  large.  I  do  not  mean  by  “use”  the  bread- 
and-butter-work-with-your-hands  theory.  I  mean  by  use¬ 
ful,  any  knowledge  or  training  which  will  actually  contribute 
toward  the  earning  of  a  living,  toward  prolongation  of  life, 
toward  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  citizenship,  toward 
moral  uprightness  and  the  proper  spending  of  the  leisure 
period. 

A  large  percentage  of  high  school  teachers  still  believe 
in  formal  discipline;  that  training  in  one  line  will  transfer 
widely;  that  the  mind  is  like  a  reservoir,  to  be  filled  by  any 
knowledge  or  work  done,  to  be  drawn  upon  at  any  time  in 
any  direction  that  the  individual  may  see  fit.  It  is  the 
trained  mind  that  is  the  great  goal  of  education,  and  most 
teachers  are  aiming  at  this  particular  type  of  mind.  The 
result  has  been  a  peculiar  deadening  of  school  work. 
Teachers  have  felt  that  any  study,  so  long  as  it  were  pro¬ 
tracted  and  severe,  would  help  fill  the  reservoir;  and  that 
the  teacher’s  duty  consisted  in  the  mere  requirement  of 
effort.  Emphasis  was  placed  upon  remote  ends,  in  the  dis¬ 
tant  future.  There  could  be  no  economy  under  the  old 
theory  in  training  for  a  great  number  of  specific  habits, 
when  a  general  training  would  do  for  all. 

Modem  experimenters,  however,  have  drawn  up  their 
siege  guns,  and  while  they  have  not  demolished  the  fort  of 
formal  discipline,  they  have  demonstrated  but  one  way  to 
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capture  it.  Experiments  in  marking  A’s  and  typewriting, 
ball  tossing,  telegraphy  and  puzzles,  do  not  prove  that  there 
is  no  mental  training  to  result  from  Latin  or  mathematics 
or  history.  They  do,  however,  point  to  the  probability 
that  transfer  of  training,  general  discipline,  comes  only  in 
proportion  as  there  are  common  elements,  elements  which 
as  a  rule  have  been  perceived  to  be  common.  It  is,  of  course, 
likely  that  habits  of  thought  and  methods  of  attacking  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  common  to  more  situations  than  bits  of  subject 
matter  which  as  a  rule  have  their  lonely  place.  The  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  old  theory  and  the  new  is  this:  the  old 
theory  believed  that  thinking  ability  was  secured  thru  any 
kind  of  work  that  was  hard;  the  new  theory  beheves  that 
thinking  ability  is  secured  by  having  problems  to  think 
about,  and  many  of  them,  and  that  thinking  is  tied  up  with 
the  immediately  useful.  We  only  think  when  we  have  a 
problem,  is  the  purport  of  Dewey’s  work,  a  problem  the 
solution  of  which  is  worth  while  to  us.  The  new  psychology 
and  sociology  turns  our  attention  away  from  the  distant 
future  to  the  present,  away  from  broad,  general  values  to 
specific  uses.  We  need  discipline.  No  economy  could  be 
effected  without  that.  But  no  longer  is  there  a  dualism 
of  general  training  on  the  one  hand,  and  specific  training 
on  the  other.  The  only  way  to  get  the  general  training 
is  thru  the  specific. 

The  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  made  a  survey  of  the  number  of  high 
school  pupils  taking  various  subjects  in  his  state.  On  the 
basis  of  the  results  he  made  the  following  query : 

“Can  any  logical  reason  be  assigned,  why  algebra,  a 
branch  which  not  one  man  in  a  thousand  ever  had  occasion 
to  use  in  the  business  of  life,  should  be  studied  by  more  than 
2300  pupils;  and  bookkeeping,  a  subject  which  every  man, 
even  the  day  laborer  needs,  should  be  attended  to  by  only 
a  little  more  than  half  that  number?  Among- farmers  and 
roadmakers,  why  should  geometry  take  precedence  of  sur¬ 
veying,  and  among  seekers  after  intellectual  truth,  why 
should  rhetoric  have  double  the  number  of  followers  of  logic?” 
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Is  this  emphasis  on  the  practical,  immediate  end  too  mod¬ 
em?  Is  it  too  far  in  advance  of  our  time?  It  was  written 
by  Horace  Mann  in  1842.  The  great  economy  of  the  Euro¬ 
pean  schools  is  that  they  aim  at  something  in  particular  and 
get  there.  It  seems  reasonable  to  say  that  if  the  teachers 
and  curriculum-makers  of  the  American  secondary  schools 
will  only  aim  at  something  in  particular,  and  make  the  best 
use  of  modern  psychology  and  sociology  in  getting  there, 
that  tremendous  economy  will  be  effected. 

It  is  not  intended  to  criticize  the  subjects  in  our  curricu¬ 
lum.  The  methods  used  are  the  subject  of  attack.  Formal 
discipline  turned  our  eyes  away  from  use,  in  the  broadest 
sense.  Modem  investigation  emphasizes  it  more  than  ever. 
Latin  has  great  use,  provided  that  the  teacher  knows  what 
it  is,  and  provided  that  more  of  it  is  taught.  The  average 
pupil  gets  the  tool,  and  then  never  does  anything  with  it. 
Mathematics  or  English  or  history  or  science  could  be 
taught  so  that  something  could  come  of  them.  When  teachers 
receive  the  modern  point  of  view,  and  put  it  into  practise, 
certain  changes  will  come.  Certain  phases  of  subjects, 
the  use  for  which  has  long  past,  will  be  dropt.  New  phases 
of  these  subjects  will  be  added.  It  is  highly  necessary 
that  we  keep  our  eyes  and  ears  open  to  possible  economy 
in  this  direction,  never  forgetting  the  poor  boy  who  has  to 
leave  school  early.  This  will  eventually  prove  to  be  the 
great  economy,  the  fundamental  thing  in  education. 

Historians  measure  the  progress  of  the  world  in  terms  of 
the  saving  of  life.  Medical  advance  means  the  institution 
of  measures  designed  to  prolong  our  years  upon  the  earth. 
Business  efficiency  is  the  science  of  the  making  of  our  efforts 
go  a  longer  way  than  before,  the  improvement  of  our  earning 
and  spending  capacity.  There  is  no  phase  of  human  en¬ 
deavor  which  would  mean  more  to  our  country  than  actual 
economy  of  the  precious  years  of  human  life,  the  lessening  of 
the  number  of  years  demanded  in  preparation  for  that  life. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  talk  about  improvements  in  education. 
Many  of  our  best  ideas  were  originated  thousands  of  years 
ago.  I  trust  that  in  the  study  of  economy  of  time  in  second- 
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ary  education,  some  practical  workable  suggestions  will  be 
formulated,  capable  of  being  put  into  practise  this  year, 
regarding  the  mechanical  administration  of  our  schools, 
the  articulation  of  our  course  of  study,  the  introduction  of 
more  efficient  teachers  and  methods,  and  the  turning  of 
our  attention  to  actual  uses  in  the  world  at  large.  It  is 
very  possible,  then,  that  we  may  actually  save  many  years 
of  human  life,  years  which  have  been  absolutely  wasted  in 
the  past. 

William  F.  Russell 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


THE  TEACHING  OF  ENGLISH  AND  THE  STUDY 
OF  THE  CLASSICS  ' 

On  the  present  occasion  I  am  expected,  as  a  teacher  of 
English,  to  address  an  audience  chiefly  made  up  of  teachers 
of  Greek  and  Latin  on  the  “cultural  value”  of  the  classics. 
It  is  a  large  topic,  which  we  must  in  some  way  restrict. 
There  will  be  a  suitable  restriction  if  we  discuss  the  value 
of  an  early  training  in  Greek  and  Latin  as  it  appears  to  a 
teacher  of  English  after  an  experience  of  a  dozen  years  with 
pupils  in  the  modern  subject;  this  done,  it  will  not  be  improper 
to  indulge  in  a  few  general  reflections. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  have  specially  in  mind  the  needs 
and  the  opportunities  of  first-rate  students  when  they  leave 
the  preparatory  school,  and  are  not  immediately  to  engage 
in  active  life.  They  are  about  to  enter  the  academic  course 
of  a  college  or  university,  where  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
write  numerous  essays  in  the  mother  tongue,  and  to 
read  not  a  few  of  the  standard  modem  authors.  What 
quaUties,  and  what  training,  should  we  expect  them  to  bring 
to  these  and  such-like  tasks?  To  write  a  fair  essay  demands 
a  certain  grade  of  general  cultivation;  and  to  sympathize 
with  one  of  the  great  English  poets — with  Spenser  or 
Milton,  for  example,  or,  let  us  say,  with  Coleridge — means 
that  one  must  have  something  in  common,  in  the  way  of 
training,  with  a  man  who  wrote  well,  partly  because  of  his 
genius,  but  partly  also  because  he  was  well-taught.  This 
immediately  raises  the  question,  how  have  the  masters  of 
the  English  tongue  been  educated — how  have  they  learned 
to  write? 

Before  suggesting  an  answer  to  this  question,  it  may  not 
be  out  of  place  to  marvel  at  teachers  of  English,  and  of 

^  This  paper  was  read  before  the  Classical  Association  of  the  Atlantic^ 
States  at  its  Eighth  Annual  Meeting,  April  i8,  1914. 
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other  modem  literatures,  at  our  administrative  officers  in 
the  higher  education,  and  above  all  at  our  professors  of 
pedagogy,  for  their  general  lack  of  interest  in  certain  in¬ 
quiries  which  no  teacher,  and  no  leader  in  the  art  of  teaching, 
should  ever  neglect.  Their  interests  commonly  are  of  an¬ 
other  sort.  They  have  traced  the  history  of  various  move¬ 
ments  in  education,  and  they  can  tell  you,  it  may  be,  what 
Plato  and  Comenius,  or  Herbart  and  Rousseau,  have  said 
or  thought  about  the  discipline  of  youth;  they  can  even 
explain  the  relation  of  experimental  psychology  to  what 
we  used  to  call  “mental  arithmetic;’’  but  they  have  given 
little  heed  to  the  way  in  which  great  teachers  actually  have 
taught,  or  men  of  acknowledged  attainments  have  acquired 
their  power.  We  need  not  pursue  this  line  of  thought  be¬ 
yond  remarking  that  the  authors  in  whose  works  our  col¬ 
legians  must  read,  and  about  whom  they  must  write,  have, 
almost  to  a  man,  had  a  classical  training,  and  have  not 
secured  their  command  over  the  English  tongue  without 
an  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin.  The  record  of  the 
studies  of  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Words¬ 
worth,  Tennyson,  and  Browning,  and  of  Chatham,  Burke, 
and  Newman,  represents  the  great  experiment  in  English 
education — an  experiment  lasting  thru  centuries,  a  success¬ 
ful  one,  and  one  whose  results  no  teacher  or  theorist  on  teach¬ 
ing  can  safely  disregard. 

So  much  in  general;  it  may  be  wise  to  add  a  concrete 
illustration.  Let  us  attend  to  the  weekly  routine  of  the 
upper  class  in  Christ’s  Hospital,  the  school  where  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge  was  prepared  for  Cambridge,  and  was 
inflamed  with  a  love  of  English;  where,  in  fact,  he  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  literary  training.  Here  is  approximately 
what  he  and  the  best  of  his  fellow-pupils,  the  “Senior 
Grecians,’’  were  doing  at  a  charity  school  at  London  in 
the  year  1790: 

Monday  morning:  Homer  or  Tragic  Chorus  by  heart;  Greek  Tragedy. 
Monday  afternoon:  Hebrew  Psalter;  Horace  or  Juvenal.  Written  exercise 
for  Monday;  English  and  Latin  Theme,  in  alternate  weeks. 

Tuesday  morning:  Xenophon  at  sight;  Homer.  Tuesday  afternoon: 
Mathematical  Scholium.  Exercise  for  Tuesday:  Huntingford’s  Greek 
Exercises. 
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Wednesday  morning:  Cicero’s  Orations  at  sight;  Livy  or  Cicero.  Wednes¬ 
day  afternoon:  English  Speaking;  Tacitus.  Exercise  for  Wednesday: 
Greek  Translation. 

Thursday  morning:  Virgil  by  heart;  Demosthenes.  Thursday  afternoon: 
Mathematical  Scholium.  Exercise  for  Thursday:  Greek  Verses,  and 
Translation  from  English  into  Latin. 

Friday  morning:  Horace  or  Juvenal  by  heart;  Greek  Tragedy  or  Aris¬ 
tophanes.  Friday  afternoon:  Hebrew;  Latin  Speaking.  Exercise  for 
Friday:  Latin  Translation. 

Saturday  morning:  Seale’s  Metres;  Repetition.  Exercise  for  Saturday: 
Latin  and  English  Verses  alternately,  with  an  abstract. 

"As  the  time  of  continuance  on  the  Grecian’s  form  is  always  three,  and 
generally  four  years,’’  says  the  historian  of  the  school,  "a  very  considerable 
acquaintance  with  the  higher  classics,  as  well  as  a  readiness  in  the  composi¬ 
tion  of  English,  Greek,  and  Latin,  verse  and  prose,  is  easily  attainable  within 
this  period,  and  forms  a  substantial  groundwork  for  the  more  extensive 
researches  of  academical  study.’’  "At  school,’’  says  Coleridge  himself, 
"I  enjoyed  the  inestimable  advantage  of  a  very  sensible,  tho  at  the  same  time 
a  very  severe  master  [the  Rev.  James  Boyer].  He  early  moulded  my  taste 
to  the  preference  of  Demosthenes  to  Cicero,  of  Homer  and  Theocritus  to 
Virgil,  and  again  of  Virgil  to  Ovid.  He  habituated  me  to  compare  Lucretius, 
(in  such  extracts  as  I  then  read)  Terence,  and  above  all  the  chaster  poems  of 
Catullus,  not  only  with  the  Roman  poets  of  the.  so-called,  silver  and  brazen 
ages,  but  with  even  those  of  the  Augustan  era;  and  on  grounds  of  plain  sense 
and  universal  logic  to  see  and  assert  the  superiority  of  the  former  in  the  truth 
and  nativeness  both  of  their  thoughts  and  diction.  At  the  same  time  that 
we  were  studying  the  Greek  tragic  poets,  he  made  us  read  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  as  lessons;  and  they  were  the  lessons,  too,  which  required  most  time 
and  trouble  to  ‘bring  up’  so  as  to  escape  his  censure.  I  learnt  from  him 
that  poetry,  even  that  of  the  loftiest  and,  seemingly,  that  of  the  wildest  odes, 
had  a  logic  of  its  own,  as  severe  as  that  of  science,  and  more  difficult,  because 
more  subtle,  more  complex,  and  dependent  upon  more,  and  more  fugitive 
causes.  In  the  truly  great  poets,  he  would  say,  there  is  a  reason  assignable, 
not  only  for  every  word,  but  for  the  position  of  every  word.’’ 

This,  then,  is  the  way  in  which  the  great  experiment,  if 
one  may  so  describe  it,  worked  out  in  a  particular  instance. 
Such  instances  might  be  multiplied;  and  the  inference  as 
to  the  nature  of  a  liberal  education,  which  means  an  educa¬ 
tion  in  good  taste,  could  not  be  disregarded.  But  the  ex¬ 
periment  of  a  classical  training  still  continues,  nor  can  we 
disregard  the  results  as  they  appear,  or  are  wanting,  in  the 
successive  generations  of  young  men  and  women  who  throng 
to  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  search  of  what  is 
termed  culture.  What  can  we  discover  from  a  scrutiny 
of  our  students? 
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First,  those  relatively  few  young  persons  of  our  day  who 
possess  an  adequate  grounding  in  Greek  and  Latin  have 
this  in  common  with  the  English  poets :  they  know  something 
about  grammar — not  English  grammar  specifically,  nor 
Greek,  nor  Latin,  but  grammar  in  general.  They  recog¬ 
nize  subject,  copula,  and  predicate  whenever  they  meet 
them;  they  have  an  understanding  for  order  and  relation 
in  the  parts  of  a  sentence.  They  are  accustomed  to  see 
the  elements  of  language  as  elements,  and  are  not  incapable 
of  arranging  them.  They  know  the  difference  between 
a  temporal  and  a  causal  connective;  they  can  distinguish 
between  post  hoc  and  propter  hoc — a  highly  important  dis¬ 
tinction  in  fife.  The  reason  they  can  do  so  is  that,  whereas 
it  is  possible  to  express  oneself  either  loosely  or  distinctly 
in  English,  according  to  one’s  previous  education,  both 
Greek  and  Latin  compel  the  schoolboy  to  make  a  sharp 
distinction  between  one  thought  and  another.  This  is 
precisely  what  those  who  have  mist  a  severe  linguistic  train¬ 
ing  are  never  prone  to  do.  An  observant  teacher  should 
know  whereof  he  speaks.  He  should  know  why  he  is  glad 
to  welcome  students  of  Latin  and  Greek  to  his  classes  in 
English.  There  may  be  exceptions;  if  so,  these  are  negligible. 
In  the  long  run,  they  who  have  done  well  with  Greek  or 
Latin  in  the  preparatory  school  can  write  passable  English 
as  freshmen,  and  they  who  have  had  neither  are  ungram¬ 
matical  and  otherwise  slovenly  in  usage. 

Next,  the  youth  with  a  classical  training  has  a  superior 
knowledge,  not  only  of  connectives  that  are  by  themselves 
non-significant,  but  also  of  the  significant  elements  in  the 
English  vocabulary.  In  particular,  as  compared  with  the 
youth  who  lacks  that  training,  he  recognizes  and  can  use 
what  we  call  “learned  words;’’  that  is,  the  word  which  an 
educated  man  employs,  and  an  uneducated  man  does  not. 
Year  after  year  one  may  toil  with  uneducated  sophomores 
over  the  sixth  stanza  of  Coleridge’s  Dejection,  an  Ode, 
that  stanza  in  which  the  author  has  epitomized  his  tragic 
Hfe.  And  why  this  recurrent  toil?  Because  the  poet  has 
made  use  of  terms  like  resource,  research,  and  abstruse — 
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And  haply  by  abstruse  research  to  steal 

From  my  own  nature  all  the  natural  man — 

This  was  my  sole  resource — 

which  fifteen  out  of  twenty  in  a  class  will  mispronounce, 
and  which  they  do  not  comprehend,  being  unfamiliar  with 
the  Latin  element  in  modern  French  and  English.  The 
ugly  combination  “research  work”  (and  who  is  responsible 
for  this  pronunciation?)  does  not,  one  may  guess,  occur  in 
any  English  poet.  Our  fifteen  sophomores  will  dimly 
gather  what  the  combination  signifies,  because  in  work 
they  see  their  ancient  foe;  they  will  look  wise  or  otherwise 
when  told  that  research  is  a  “learned”  word;  they  will 
smile  when  they  hear  that  its  fellow  is  one  of  those  that 
competent  students  of  Latin  and  English  call  “popular.” 

Again,  the  fit  tho  few  among  those  who  engage  in  the 
study  of  English  have  more  orderly  minds  for  the  larger 
details,  as  well  as  the  smaller,  in  written  composition. 
They  excel  their  untutored  comrades  in  joining  sentence  to 
sentence  when  they  build  up  a  paragraph,  and  in  linking 
paragraph  to  paragraph  to  form  an  essay.  And  why  is 
this?  Because  the  fit  tho  few  have  had  their  mental  opera¬ 
tions  regulated  by  a  progress  thru  some  portions  of  Greek 
and  Latin  literature;  and  because  the  Greek  and  Latin 

authors  that  have  come  down  to  us  differ  from  the  rank  and  _ 

file  of  modern  authors  in  possessing  a  more  excellent  se¬ 
quence  of  thought.  We  ought  forthwith  to  guard  against 
any  misapprehension  that  the  ancient  classics  are  to  be 
deemed  in  all  ways  superior  to  modem  literature.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  evident  that  in  developing  a  boy  of  our  genera¬ 
tion  into  a  clear-headed  gentleman,  if  the  ancients  will 
help  more  in  making  him  clear-headed  (and  yet  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  gentle  as  well),  the  modern  writers,  or  some  of  them, 
can  perform  the  greater  service  in  creating  within  him  a 
clean  and  tender  heart.  The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
in  Sophocles  the  train  of  thought  is  more  cogent  than  in 
Shakespeare,  as  the  internal  order  of  a  speech  in  the  Odyssey 
is  more  lucid  than  in  Paradise  Lost. 

Further,  the  boy  with  the  classical  training,  since  he  is 
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not  so  apt  to  be  muddle-headed,  is  more  likely  to  discriminate 
against  false  sentiment  in  what  he  reads,  and  still  more 
likely  to  object  to  metrical  bombast  or  nonsense  when  it  is 
offered  him  as  poetry.  “Coleridge!”  said  his  redoubtable 
teacher  at  Christ’s  Hospital,  “the  connections  of  a  decla¬ 
mation  are  not  the  transitions  of  poetry.  Bad,  however,  • 
as  they  are,  they  are  better  than  apostrophes  and  ‘O  thou’s,’ 
for  at  the  worst  they  are  something  like  common  sense.” 
Since  the  time  of  Coleridge,  the  besetting  sin  of  poets  has 
been  a  lack  of  precision  and  good  sense.  In  her  fumbling 
description  of  A  lost  chord,  Adelaide  Procter  writes: 

It  seemed  the  harmonious  echo 

From  our  discordant  life. 

The  echo  of  a  discord  is  not  harmonious.  A  boy  who  has 
studied  the  Metamorphoses  of  Ovid  is  aware  that  in  litera¬ 
ture  as  in  his  own  experience  an  echo  is  true  when  it  closely 
resembles  the  original  sound.  As  an  able  critic  notes: 
“Sentimentality  has,  in  this  disguise  or  that,  existed  and 
poisoned  English  poetry  at  all  times  since  the  sixteenth 
century.  But,  for  its  fellow  vice,  vagueness,  this  is  other¬ 
wise.  For  vagueness  there  has  indeed  been  no  time  so 
fertile  as  the  first  forty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.” 
The  beginning  of  the  twentieth  century  is  not  free  from  it. 
Greek  poetry  in  the  fifth  century  before  Christ  is  not  vague 
or  sentimental,  nor  is  Homer  or  Virgil.  When  he  is  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  Greek  and  Latin  verse,  our  Freshman  is 
in  some  measure  armed  against  the  insidious  attacks  of 
bad  taste.  And  that  is  why  the  aged  Wordsworth  advised 
his  nephew:  “Remember,  first  read  the  ancient  classical 
authors;  then  come  to  us;  and  you  will  be  able  to  judge  for 
yourself  which  of  us  is  worth  reading.” 

Finally,  the  boy  who  has  been  drilled  in  the  classics  has 
an  immense  advantage  because  he  knows  something  of 
ancient  story — of  ancient  mythology  in  the  wide  sense — and 
is  not  unacquainted  with  those  living  images,  divine  yet 
human,  in  which  the  ancients  embodied  their  highest  con¬ 
ceptions  of  man,  and  their  noblest  religious  convictions, 
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the  head  and  front  of  their  culture.  In  dealing  with  English 
authors,  he  is  not  continually  checked  and  baffled  by  al¬ 
lusions  which  were  intended  to  be  clear,  and  are  so  to  an 
educated  public.  To  the  boy  who  is  otherwise  trained, 
that  is,  untrained  for  the  study  of  English,  they  are  not  clear, 
and  may  envelop  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty  passage 
after  passage  in  any  substantial  author  that  he  happens 
to  take  up.  Can  he  appreciate  George  Eliot  in  Romola 
when  she  likens  the  shifty  Tito  Melema  to  Bacchus,  if  he 
is  wholly  innocent  of  ancient  ideas  concerning  the  slippery 
and  unstable  Dionysus?  And  how  can  he  read  Milton  if 
he  is  unfamiliar,  not  only  with  the  Bible,  but  also  with  Homer 
and  Virgil?  For,  be  it  noted  that,  whatever  the  reason, 
a  decline  of  interest  in  the  Scriptures  has  gone  hand  in  hand 
with  a  growing  indifference  to  the  literature  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  Indeed,  one  is  reminded  that  Charles  the  Great, 
at  a  critical  juncture  for  modern  civihzation,  enjoined 
the  study  of  letters,  that  is,  of  Latin,  upon  his  clergy,  in 
order  that  the  study  of  the  Scriptures  might  not  languish 
in  his  realm.  Would  that  a  modern  statesman  might  arise 
with  equal  power  to  influence  our  general  education,  and 
that  shortly  no  one  having  the  name  of  a  cultivated  man 
might  be  unable  to  read  at  first  hand  the  most  sublime  of 
all  mysteries,  in  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament!  The  boy 
with  a  classical  training  has  immediate  access  to  the  highest  — 
ideal  of  mankind. 

In  this  gamut  of  advantages  we  have  run  from  small 
details  to  large  considerations.  We  began  with  the  discipline 
a  youth  may  receive  thru  Greek  and  Latin  in  using  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  expression ;  we  have  come  to  the  benefit  he  may  de¬ 
rive  from  these  subjects  in  the  interpretation  of  human 
discourse  as  a  whole,  and  in  the  assimilation  of  humanizing 
ideas.  It  is  common,  of  course,  to  separate  the  disciphnary 
function  of  the  classics  from  the  cultural;  it  is  better  to 
assume  that  no  such  cleavage  exists.  One  never  can  draw 
a  sharp  line  of  demarcation  between  the  form  of  expression 
and  the  idea  that  is  exprest,  or  view  the  spirit  apart  from  the 
letter  thru  which  it  is  revealed.  And  as  long  as  this  is  so,. 
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literary  discipline,  involving  a  detailed  examination  of  lang¬ 
uage,  cannot  be  severed  from  literary  culture. 

In  fact,  these  remarks  will  have  been  in  vain  if  they  have 
not  led  up  to  the  notion  that  all  culture  is  unified,  and 
that  its  final  aim  is  this:  to  eliminate  the  trivial  and  the 
false  from  our  ideal  of  humanity;  to  abstract  from  the  best 
sources,  however  minute  or  distant,  whatever  will  define 
and  ennoble  that  ideal;  and  to  transmit  an  ever  more  vital 
image  of  humanity  for  daily  contemplation  by  the  next  and 
succeeding  generations.  This  is  what  teachers  of  the  hu¬ 
manities  are  striving  to  do  whether  they  know  it  or  not, 
and  whether  they  deal  with  Greek  and  Latin,  or  with  French 
or  German  or  English.  As  a  teacher  of  Enghsh,  inspired 
with  a  belief  in  the  unity  of  culture,  I  have  wished  in  this 
presence  to  support  the  contention  that,  as  in  the  history 
of  Europe,  so  in  the  development  of  the  individual  Amer¬ 
ican,  the  basic  elements  of  this  ideal  are  most  promptly 
secured  thru  direct  contact  with  Greek  and  Latin.  When 
a  foundation  has  been  laid  by  competent  instruction  in  the 
elements,  we  teachers  of  the  modern  Christian  literatures 
can  proceed  with  the  superstructure. 

This  paper  is  primarily  addrest  to  teachers  of  the  classics, 
secondarily  to  principals  of  schools  and  other  men  of  influence 
in  preparatory  education. 

To  the  teachers  of  the  classics  one  may  say:  There  is 
at  this  time  great  need  of  mutual  recognition  and  support 
among  all  the  friends  of  culture  in  America;  but  perhaps 
the  need  is  greatest  as  between  scholars  in  the  ancient 
languages  and  students  of  the  modern  vernacular.  They 
depend  upon  each  other  in  performing  their  due  service  to 
the  state;  for  the  teaching  of  the  ancient  classics  without 
observing  their  relation  to  modem  life  is  only  less  futile 
than  the  study  of  Enghsh  when  it  is  dissociated  from  the 
accumulated  experience  of  the  past.  Yet  we  should  not 
exclude  from  our  ideal  organization  any  person  whatsoever 
who  contributes  to  the  enriching  and  intensifying  of  human 
life.  And  perhaps,  all  told,  the  friends  of  real  as  opposed 
to  ostensible  culture  are  not  so  few  as  we  teachers  sometimes 
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imagine.  Few  or  many,  if  they  would  but  make  their 
cause  a  common  one,  they  would  hold  the  fort  against  every 
assault.  The  foes  of  culture,  the  haters  of  ideas  and  ideals 
are  many — how  often  are  they  haters  of  Greek! — and  the 
officious  heralds  of  a  shallow  and  meaningless  culture,  who 
abhor  the  industry  without  which  no  cultivation  ever  was 
obtained,  may  be  fraudulent  and  dangerous.  They  are 
not  and  can  not  be  at  one  in  their  efforts,  however,  since 
they  have  nothing  positive  to  unite  them;  but  they  do  suc¬ 
ceed  in  deterring  young  people  who  are  ignorant  of  what  is 
good  and  bad  in  education  from  taking  up  the  proper  studies 
at  the  proper  time. 

The  foe  is  numerous  but  unorganized.  On  what  ground 
can  the  friends  of  culture  best  unite?  To  what  practical 
effort  can  we  teachers  of  the  humanities  most  profitably 
devote  our  superabundant  strength?  To  the  maintenance 
and  advancement  of  the  study  of  Greek.  Let  us  concen¬ 
trate  our  defence  where  the  attack  is  most  frequent.  If 
Greek  were  eventually  to  disappear  from  the  curriculum 
of  all  the  schools,  Latin  in  no  long  time  would  follow,  and 
sooner  or  later  the  serious  study  of  modem  languages  and 
literatures  would  be  discountenanced,  too.  Every  blow 
that  is  dealt  for  Greek  is  favorable  to  humane  learning  in 
its  entirety.  If  Greek  is  duly  cared  for,  Latin  will  take  care 
of  itself,  and  so  will  English.  If  the  teachers  of  all  these 
subjects  would  combine  for  the  rehabilitation  of  Greek, 
no  enemy  could  withstand  them.  The  program  is  simple: 
all  we  need  do  is  to  have  the  faith  of  the  Centurion,  and  ad¬ 
vise  a  small  number  of  promising  young  men  and  women 
every  year  to  begin  the  study  of  Greek. 

There  are,  indeed,  signs  of  hope  for  the  future.  If  I  am 
not  deceived,  the  cause  of  Greek  is  now  growing  stronger 
in  the  eastern  section  of  the  country;  the  conservative 
South  has  never  lost  its  hold  upon  the  subject;  and  the  great 
Middle  West  is  imitative  in  matters  of  education,  so  that 
a  renaissance  of  any  sort  in  New  England  would  ere  long 
be  duplicated  in  those  western  sections  which  draw  so  many 
of  their  teachers  from  the  older  universities.  One  thing, 
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at  least,  is  very  significant.  Within  the  last  year  or  two, 
our  teachers  of  the  classics,  if  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  so, 
have  become  noticeably  less  apologetic  in  their  speech  and 
attitude;  they  are  growing  more  and  more  courageous.  It 
would  seem  that  they  only  need  to  act  as  if  they  were  not 
losing  but  winning,  and  to  recognize  and  abet  their  friends 
in  other  subjects.  As  for  some  teachers  of  Latin,  they  might 
well  manifest  at  least  a  higher  selfishness,  and  not  be 
penny-wise.  Too  many  have  been  merely  bent  on  saving 
themselves  for  the  moment,  instead  of  rushing  to  defend 
the  point  where  the  enemy  has  been  most  successful.  As 
for  the  teachers  of  the  modern  languages,  they  should  act 
upon  the  knowledge  they  have ;  they  are  aware  that  a  first¬ 
hand  acquaintance  with  the  classics  is  the  indispensable 
prerequisite  to  any  real  insight  into  Italian,  Spanish, 
English,  French,  and  German. 

To  the  principals  of  secondary  schools  one  might  speak 
in  a  different  way,  and  as  follows:  The  arguments  in  sup¬ 
port  of  Greek  and  Latin  are  many  and  varied;  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  arrange  and  develop  them  here.  All  of  them  doubt¬ 
less  are  contained  in  Professor  Kelsey’s  collection  of  papers, 
by  various  hands,  in  the  volume  entitled  Latin  and  Greek 
in  American  Education  (published  by  the  Macmillan  Com¬ 
pany).  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  any  one  could  resist  the 
evidence  in  that  volume;  but  it  will  do  no  harm  to  refer  to 
another  book,  by  that  eminent  teacher  in  Russia,  Professor 
Zielinski.  His  lectures  on  Our  debt  to  antiquity  enable 
one  to  see  that  the  present  chaos  in  American  education 
has  a  parallel  in  another  country. 

The  special  point  for  every  sensible  man  who  has  a  voice 
in  guiding  our  secondary  education  is  this:  Either  the 
arguments  advanced  by  those  who  have  studied  the  classics 
to  some  purpose  are  sound  and  convincing,  or  they  are 
not.  For  nine  out  of  ten  bright  boys  and  girls,  Greek 
either  does  what  it  is  said  to  do,  or  it  does  not.  We  may 
leave  out  of  account  the  rare  exception  of  a  brilliant  mind 
that  is,  so  to  speak,  incapable  of  learning  this  language. 
We  hear  of  such  minds,  and  one  is  inclined  to  believe  they 
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exist;  but  I  must  add  that  I  never  have  met  one.  The 
capable  boys  I  have  known,  and  some  dull  ones,  too,  have 
been  able  to  master  the  subject  when  they  have  not  suffered 
from  bad  teaching.  And  we  may  also  disregard  the  incom¬ 
petent  teacher  of  Greek;  the  pedant  who  does  not  make  his 
pupils  read  as  soon  as  they  can,  and  lets  them  form  the  bad 
habit  of  treating  the  language  as  if  it  were  a  Chinese  puzzle ; 
or  the  ignoramus  who  himself  is  unable  to  read  continuously 
in  either  of  the  ancient  tongues.  These  scattered  individ¬ 
uals  we  may  pass  by.  In  general,  it  is  safe  to  say,  the 
teachers  of  the  classics  are  trained  to  do  their  duty,  and  they 
perform  their  office  better,  on  the  whole,  than  any  other 
set  of  instructors — especially  in  the  high  school.  To  re¬ 
turn,  then:  Either  Greek  affects  the  subsequent  career  of 
the  pupil  as  it  is  said  to  affect  him,  or  it  does  not.  If  it 
does  not,  we  are  free  to  neglect  it  in  our  schools.  But  if 
it  does,  we  are  bound  to  promote  this  study  unless  we  are 
willing  to  lose  our  own  self-respect.  If  one  never  has  read 
Greek,  or,  having  read  it  long  ago,  has  forgotten  the  expe¬ 
rience,  how  can  one  decide  the  question  of  its  value?  No 
doubt  the  books  of  Kelsey  and  Zielinski  would  assist  one 
in  forming  an  independent  judgment;  but  it  would  be  de¬ 
sirable  also  to  consult  a  number  of  the  masterpieces  them¬ 
selves,  at  least  in  translation.  One  might  read  the  Republic 
of  Plato  in  the  version  of  Jowett,  and  the  Nicomachean  ethics 
of  Aristotle  as  translated  by  Welldon,  and  then,  let  us  say, 
the  Politics.  If,  being  previously  unacquainted  with  those 
fountains  of  good  sense  and  lofty  inspiration,  one  were  to 
find  in  them  something  of  permanent  value,  it  would  be 
right  to  believe  the  persons  who  read  the  original  as  well  as 
the  pale  translation,  and  who  declare  that  the  Greek  is 
better  than  the  English  version.  And  finally  one  might 
consider  what  we  owe  to  the  boys  and  girls  whose  educa¬ 
tion  has  been  entrusted  to  oiu*  hands  by  our  nation  and  our 
Maker. 

Lane  Cooper 

Cornell  University 


IV 


AN  UNDERGRADUATE’S  VIEW  OF  COLLEGE 
EDUCATION 

Altho  an  undergraduate  is  not  presumed  to  be  able  to 
express  his  ideas  on  the  subject  of  college  education  with  the 
authority  of  an  educational  specialist,  nevertheless,  certain 
aspects  of  this  subject  appear  to  him  in  a  different  light  than 
they  do  to  his  instructors  and  to  the  other  officials  of  the 
college.  Therein  rests  the  justification  for  the  writer’s 
expression  in  this  article  of  what  appear  to  him  to  be  among 
the  chief  shortcomings  of  college  education  today. 

What  is  perhaps  the  most  important  of  our  educational 
problems  is  the  question  of  vocational  education,  and  it  is 
as  much  a  problem  for  the  college  as  for  the  elementary 
schools.  The  so-called  Utilitarians  hold  that  the  funda¬ 
mental  purpose  of  the  college  is  to  educate  one  for  success 
in  his  business  or  professional  career.  All  other  aims  should 
be  made  subsidiary  to  this  one.  Opposed  to  this  theory  is 
the  view  of  Culturists  that  the  college  exists  purely  for  the 
sake  of  turning  out  cultured  members  of  society,  thus  en¬ 
tirely  ignoring  the  vocational  aspect. 

While  neither  of  these  theories  is  the  dominating  force 
that  determines  the  college  curriculum,  apparently  the  im¬ 
portance  of  each  is  appreciated  by  the  college  officials. 
Especially  is  this  noticeable  in  the  case  of  vocational  educa¬ 
tion,  for  many  courses  bearing  on  business  life  in  the  field 
of  applied  economics  are  being  added  increasingly  to  the 
curriculums  of  the  universities  and  larger  colleges.  The 
prevailing  doctrine  that  seems  to  guide  higher  education 
today,  is  that  altho  the  college  has  many  other  functions, 
vocational  education  is  among  the  most  important,  and  as 
such  deserves  adequate  attention  in  the  college  curriculum. 
The  problem,  therefore,  may  be  stated  by  asking  how  far 
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the  other  functions  of  the  college  permit  preparation  for 
one’s  future  business  or  professional  career. 

Among  the  other  ends  for  which  the  college  exists  are  the 
development  of  character,  the  training  for  intelligent 
citizenship,  the  instruction  in  hygienic  methods  of  living; 
and  the  attainment  of  that  culture  which  will  enable  one 
to  utilize  his  leisure  wisely.  If  the  student  is  to  be  educated 
to  attain  these  ends  successfully,  it  is  obvious  that  vocational 
education  can  not  monopolize  the  college  course.  The 
college  can  not  become  a  series  of  professional  schools, 
business  offices,  or  apprentice-shops.  Hence,  limiting  voca¬ 
tional  education  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not  conflict 
with  the  other  functions  of  the  college,  we  may  discuss  its 
possibilities  in  the  college  under  three  heads,  namely, 
mental  training,  development  of  character,  and  serviceable 
^nowledge^  ■ 

It  is  quite  needless  here  to  discuss  the  importance  of 
mental  training  which  results  in  the  ability  to  solve  complex 
problems,  and  to  approach  a  situation  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  proper  method  to  go  about  it.  It  is  generally  admitted 
by  business  men  and  college  graduates  that  this  is  one  cer¬ 
tain  thing  that  a  college  man  may  be  expected  to  possess, 
which  might  be  lacking  in  a  non-collegian.  The  college 
may  be  given  credit  for  this  much. 

The  demand  of  the  nation  for  men  of  high  character,  who 
may  be  trusted  to  handle  big  undertakings  without  faltering 
and  to  do  the  right  thing  from  the  broadest  viewpoint — re¬ 
gardless  of  its  individual  consequences  when  larger  interests 
are  at  stake;  the  demand  for  such  men  has  been  well  met 
in  the  last  few  decades  by  the  influx  of  college  graduates 
into  places  of  public  trust  and  of  responsibility.  It  has  been 
estimated  that  forty  per  cent  of  the  positions  of  trust  in 
this  country  are  held  by  college  men  who  constitute  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  population.  How  much  greater  will 
the  need  of  men  of  this  type  be  during  the  coming  years  when 
our  industrial  and  political  problems  are  becoming  increas¬ 
ingly  complex?  Real  industrial  progress  will  be  made  only 
when  the  men  at  the  head  of  our  great  industries  are  men  of 
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high  character  and  ideals  of  service  to  their  fellow-men. 
And  we  can  look  to  a  better  source  for  this  type  than  to  the 
colleges  which  take  hold  of  a  young  man  in  the  years  when 
his  character  is  most  susceptible  to  external  influence. 

The  obligation  of  the  college  to  turn  out  men  of  high 
character  is  greater  than  ever,  and  every  effort  to  make  the 
colleges  more  efficient  in  this  respect  deserves  the  hearty 
support  of  college  officials  and  alumni.  Among  the  most 
meritable  of  such  movements  is  the  installation  of  the  honor 
system  in  examinations,  which  is  being  adopted  within  the 
last  few  years  by  several  colleges.  But  like  all  other  in¬ 
novations  it  has  to  meet  the  powerful  opposition  of  conserva¬ 
tism,  and  has  been  frequently  defeated.  During  the  past 
few  years  at  Columbia  we  launched  a  vigorous  campaign  to 
have  the  system  instituted  in  the  college  department.  We 
appointed  campaign  committees,  held  mass  meetings  and 
dinners  for  discussion  of  the  question,  and  issued  printed 
propaganda.  When  the  final  vote  was  taken  the  returns 
showed  a  good-sized  plurality  in  favor  of  the  system,  but 
the  faculty  decided  that  the  opposition  vote  was  too  heavy 
to  warrant  the  installation  of  the  system,  and  the  measure 
was  killed. 

There  is  much  that  may  be  said  against  the  system,  and 
a  great  deal  of  the  voting  against  it  was  due  not  to  a  lack  of 
sympathy  with  its  ideal  and  purpose,  but  to  a  sincere  belief 
that  it  is  impractical  and  would  be  so  at  Columbia,  de¬ 
spite  its  apparent  success  at  other  colleges.  The  following 
extract  from  the  humorous  column  of  the  daily  paper,  the 
Columbia  Spectator,  affords  an  entertaining  view  of  a  college 
humorist : 

PROPOSED  HONOR  SYSTEM  PLEDGE 

I  was  bom  of  honest  parents.  I  was  raised  the  same  way. 
I  have  neither  lookt  to  the  right  nor  left  during  this  exam. 
I  have  stuffed  cotton  in  my  ears  and  kept  it  there  all  the 
time.  My  clothes  have  no  pockets.  This  is  straight,  on 
the  level  bona  fide  tmth.  Take  it  or  leave  it. 

The  agitators  expect  to  continue  their  campaign  until 
they  succeed. 
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It  may  hardly  be  expected  that  the  installation  of  such 
an  honor  system  would  modify  a  student’s  character  to 
any  appreciable  degree;  but  its  influence  in  colleges  where 
it  has  been  tried  is  recognized  as  being  beneficial.  If 
coupled  with  other  movements  of  a  similar  purpose,  there  is 
every  reason  to  suppose  that  college  morality  would  be 
improved.  And  it  is  recognized  both  within  and  without 
the  college  that  there  is  much  room  for  improvement,  how¬ 
ever  much  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years. 

Finally,  the  college  ought  to  provide  the  student  with 
the  knowledge  that  will  enable  him  to  pursue  his  prelim¬ 
inary  training  in  the  professional  school,  the  business  office, 
or  the  shop  with  advantage.  But  in  order  to  determine 
what  knowledge  for  this  purpose  is  most  useful,  the  student’s 
future  vocation  must  be  known.  And  here  we  strike  what 
appears  to  the  writer,  the  greatest  defect  today  in  higher 
education. 

For  example,  the  future  lawyer  will  do  well  to  study 
economics,  politics,  history,  ethics,  and  psychology.  All 
of  these  have  a  decided  bearing  upon  his  work  in  the  law 
school  and  in  his  subsequent  professional  practise.  The 
medical  student  will  find  it  to  his  interest  to  have  taken 
biology,  chemistry,  psychology,  and  elementary  physics. 
The  man  who  expects  to  become  a  producer  of  some  com¬ 
modity  or  a  merchant,  should  specialize  in  economics,  taking 
courses  in  money  and  banking,  transportation,  accounting 
and  corporation  finance,  and  the  tariff,  trust  and  labor 
problems.  Commercial  law,  modern  languages,  and  chem¬ 
istry  would  undoubtedly  be  of  value  to  him. 

Such  a  choice  would  be  possible,  however,  only  when  the 
student  has  definitely  made  up  his  mind  about  his  future. 
But  how  is  the  man  who  has  not  reached  a  decision  going 
to  choose  intelligently?  I  have  found  a  large  number 
of  men  at  Columbia  who  have  no  idea  of  what  their  life 
work  is  likely  to  be.  Many  of  them  are  simply  victims  of 
circumstances  when  they  graduate,  and  take  the  first  job 
that  comes  along.  They  are  not  trained  for  anything  in 
particular.  In  certain  cases  this  may  prove  to  be  the  best 
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thing  for  them,  but  most  people,  I  ventiure  to  assume, 
find  that  a  definite  plan  for  the  future  is  the  most  success¬ 
ful  way  to  get  any  where. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  best  way  to  meet  this 
defect  is  to  increase  as  far  as  possible  the  number  of  those 
who  have  decided  upon  a  vocation,  or  at  least  have  some 
ideas  of  what  lines  they  expect  to  follow.  Most  college  men 
have  a  very  limited  fund  of  information  about  the  various 
vocational  fields  open,  which  is  quite  inadequate  to  enable 
them  to  make  an  intelligent  choice  of  their  life  work.  The 
remedy,  as  it  seems,  is  to  offer  a  series  of  lectures  on  the 
various  types  of  vocations,  thoro  enough  to  cover  the  en¬ 
tire  field  of  important  occupations.  Due  attention  should 
be  given  to  the  technical  preparation  desirable  for  each  line 
to  attain  a  reasonable  degree  of  success.  In  addition  the 
nature  of  the  work  which  is  performed  by  one  in  that  oc¬ 
cupation,  the  basis  of  compensation  and  its  variation; 
and  the  attractions  and  disadvantages  of  each  calling  should 
be  discust. 

If  these  lectures  were  delivered  by  a  group  of  successful 
business  and  professional  men,  who  would  be  accessible 
for  any  additional  information  in  their  respective  callings, 
I  am  sure  it  would  do  much  to  solve  this  problem.  Fur¬ 
thermore  if  business  men  would  make  known  the  require¬ 
ments  for  the  positions  they  offer  to  college  graduates,  while 
the  men  have  an  opportunity  to  prepare  to  meet  them, 
there  would  be  much  less  dissatisfaction  among  employers 
with  the  collegiate  product  that  they  obtain. 

Moreover,  it  seems  that  there  ought  to  be  at  any 
institution  of  large  size  some  member  of  the  faculty  who 
would  be  sufficiently  equipt  with  the  technical  information 
necessary  to  guide  students  as  to  the  merits  of  the  different 
callings,  and  their  fitness  for  them.  What  is  here  suggested 
for  the  colleges  might  with  advantage  be  employed  in  the 
case  of  the  high  schools.  An  official  should  be  appointed 
there  to  give  vocational  advice  to  those  students  who  do 
not  expect  to  continue  their  education  any  further.  The 
principal  or  dean  is  too  busy  for  such  duties,  and  faculty 
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advisors  have  not  usually  the  technical  knowledge  to  act 
in  such  a  capacity. 

Hitherto  the  colleges  have  been  criticized  for  laying 
too  much  stress  on  the  past,  and  for  not  giving  enough  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  present  and  the  future.  My  course  at 
Columbia  has  convinced  me  that  whatever  the  justification 
for  this  criticism  in  the  past,  there  is  much  less  ground  for 
it  now.  Altho  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  pres¬ 
ent  day  problems  of  economics  and  politics,  it  seems  to  me 
that  still  further  attention  to  current  events  deserves  recog¬ 
nition.  The  prominence  of  courses  in  history,  economics, 
and  politics  in  the  college  curriculum  is  attested  to  by  the 
fact  that  they  attract  the  largest  number  of  students  at 
Harvard  as  well  as  at  Columbia.  This  shows  that  the  col¬ 
lege  is  taking  an  active  part  in  producing  a  class  of  citizens 
who  are  to  be  among  the  leaders  in  political  and  social  re¬ 
form.  Every  possible  encouragement  should  be  given  to 
the  students  to  discuss  current  political  events.  The  great 
shortcoming  of  democracy  is  that  voters  judge  of  poHtical 
programs  according  to  superficial  circumstances  in  which 
personalities  play  a  leading  r61e,  and  they  fail  to  analyze 
the  great  questions  presented  for  their  judgment  at  the  polls, 
and  to  vote  on  their  merits.  In  order  to  promote  still 
further  interest  in  these  matters,  the  college  officials  should 
take  steps  to  invite  the  great  statesmen  of  the  country  to 
address  the  students  at  frequent  intervals  and  to  give  their 
viewpoints  on  the  big  issues  of  the  day.  The  present  tend¬ 
ency  is  for  these  speakers  to  appear  at  Commencement  or 
on  similar  important  occasions.  A  dozen  addresses  of  this 
kind  a  year  would  be  highly  welcomed  by  the  students. 
The  custom  at  present  is  for  small  clubs  to  invite  big  men 
to  address  them,  and  while  these  meetings  are  open 
to  all  students,  the  attendance  does  not  usually  compare 
with  what  it  might  be  if  the  visitor  were  invited  to  address 
the  entire  student  body.  j 

Before  concluding  I  should  like  to  point  out  what  I  re¬ 
gard  as  the  chief  defects  in  the  methods  of  instruction. 
Many  courses  are  given  in  such  a  manner  as  to  fail  to  stimu- 
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late  the  students  to  do  anything  more  than  the  assigned 
reading,  with  the  minimum  amount  of  thinking  to  grasp 
the  contents.  The  commonly  heard  query,  “What’s  the 
‘prof’  driving  at,’’  points  out  the  case.  The  “prof’’  has 
failed  to  point  out  what  he  is  “driving  at.’’  At  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  course  he  failed  to  show  the  significance  of  the 
course,  its  relation  to  other  subjects  and  its  bearing  on  life. 
Where  an  instructor  has  started  out  with  such  an  introduc¬ 
tion,  I  have  always  noticed  a  real  stimulus  to  work,  an  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  fact  that  the  course  is  something  more 
than  a  mere  discipline.  If  all  instructors  were  to  follow  this 
plan  and  to  devote  a  lecture  or  two  to  explain  why  the  course 
is  given  and  its  relative  importance,  and  to  emphasize  this 
frequently  thruout  the  course,  I  am  sure  the  tone  of  scholar¬ 
ship  would  be  perceptibly  improved. 

It  is  pretty  widely  known  that  there  are  some  courses 
offered  in  college  labelled  in  student  language  as  “cinches,’’ 
or  “snaps.’’  This  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  their 
subject  matter  is  easy  of  comprehension,  but  rather  that 
the  amount  of  work  required  is  small  compared  with  other 
courses.  When  an  instructor  lectures  session  after  session, 
and  merely  suggests  that  the  students  are  expected  to  read 
certain  books  to  appreciate  the  significance  of  his  remarks, 
or  if  he  gives  the  substance  of  the  required  reading  in  his 
lectures,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  students  who  are 
only  normally  conscientious  are  going  to  do  any  more  work 
than  they  have  to  in  order  to  get  thru.  Especially  is  this 
so  when  written  quizzes  are  held  only  once  or  twice  a  semes¬ 
ter  and  sometimes  not  at  all.  Only  the  student  who  finds 
the  work  very  interesting  is  apt  to  do  as  much  as  is  required 
in  an  average  course.  Hence,  these  “snaps’’  are  chosen 
very  readily  by  the  busy  men  on  the  campus  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  all  sorts  of  activities,  and  are  prest  for  time. 

The  result  is  that  a  large  number  of  men  get  in  the  habit 
of  shirking  their  work  regularly  and  doing  only  what  is 
needed  to  get  thru  the  quizzes  and  the  final  examinations. 
In  this  way  they  lose  the  benefit  that  comes  from  regularity, 
and  they  miss  the  connection  between  the  lectures  and  the 
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required  reading.  This  applies  not  only  to  “snap”  courses, 
but  also  to  some  which  are  more  difficult,  but  which  are 
conducted  in  a  lax  manner.  There  is  much  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  preceptorial  system  that  was  established  at 
Princeton  recently.  I  understand  that  the  reason  this 
system  of  consultations  is  not  established  at  other  insti¬ 
tutions,  is  due  to  its  costliness,  since  it  would  require  an 
addition  of  men  to  the  faculty — and  colleges  are  always  in 
need  of  more  instructors,  as  it  is  now.  But  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  consultations  with  groups  of  four  to  six  men,  once 
weekly  are  not  practicable,  they  should  come  fortnightly, 
even  if  it  would  be  necessary  to  lecture  to  the  entire  class 
only  twice  weekly  instead  of  three  times  as  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  system.  Under  this  plan  a  certain  amount  of  work 
would  have  to  be  done  each  week  if  the  student  wanted  to 
pass,  and  the  grading  would  be  based  more  fairly  on  actual 
achievement.  Written  quizzes  should  be  given  frequently 
enough  to  prevent  loafing  and  mental  stagnation.  An¬ 
other  improvement  which  would  make  the  preceptorial 
system  more  practical  would  be  the  policy  of  issuing  printed 
syllabuses  which  ought  to  contain  a  great  deal  of  information 
that  is  ordinarily  given  during  a  lectime.  The  time  wasted 
in  this  way  could  be  utihzed  far  more  advantageously  in 
conferences. 

While  much  has  been  said  against  the  college  during  the 
past  few  years  by  its  numerous  critics,  it  is  indeed  a  very 
difficult  task  to  sum  up  the  tremendous  amount  of  good 
they  are  doing,  and  to  estimate  their  value  to  the  nation. 
Some  one  has  said  they  are  the  citadels  of  civilization. 
Indeed  a  cartoonist  may  well  represent  them  as  the  torch 
bearer  of  a  procession  heading  thru  a  dense  forest  and 
pointing  out  the  way  of  progress. 

MiiyTON  Harold  Reuben 


Columbia  College 


V 

STANDARDIZING  THE  JUNIOR  COLLEGE 

AN  EXPERIMENT  BY  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MISSOURI 
The  university  of  Missouri  has  been  instrumental  in 
standardizing  a  number  of  junior  colleges.  Many  private 
institutions  of  the  state  have  been  giving  instruction  in 
advance  of  the  secondary  school  but  not  equivalent  to  the 
four  years’  course  in  the  standard  college.  In  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  an  educational  system  they  had  been  neglected. 
Since  each  was  a  law  to  itself,  there  was  much  variation 
among  them  and  little  demand  for  efficient  development. 
In  view  of  the  success  attained  by  affiliated  secondary  schools 
some  of  these  colleges  invited  the  university  to  extend  its 
system  of  accrediting  to  include  them.  This  invitation  was 
accepted  willingly  by  the  faculty  and  the  work  of  accrediting 
was  begun  in  1911.  After  a  test  of  three  years  the  experi¬ 
ment  bears  the  mark  of  success.  Standards  have  been 
raised  and  made  uniform,  the  colleges  have  gained  in  public 
confidence  and  patronage,  and  for  their  future  development 
definite  stimulating  ideals  have  been  recognized. 

PURPOSE 

In  the  judgment  of  those  responsible  for  this  move¬ 
ment,  the  salvation  of  these  colleges  depended  upon  their 
getting  a  recognized  place  in  the  educational  system.  As 
a  class,  they  had  no  definite  relation  with  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  on  the  one  hand  and  with  standard  col¬ 
leges  and  universities  on  the  other.  Owing  to  a  lack  of 
affiliation  with  standard  institutions,  they  were  handi¬ 
capped  in  attracting  those  desirable  students  who  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  advanced  work  of  a  standard  college  or  uni¬ 
versity.  For  the  same  reason,  they  were  handicapped  also 
in  giving  to  the  students  they  did  attract  a  stimulating  de¬ 
sire  for  the  fullest  possible  development  by  holding  before 
them  opportunities  for  educational  achievement  beyond  the 
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day  of  junior  college  graduation.  This  was  not  all.  Im¬ 
perative  demands  for  definite  purposes  and  uniform  stand¬ 
ards  which  are  responsible  for  a  great  increase  in  the  effici¬ 
ency  of  public  education,  had  not  freed  them  from  the  de¬ 
mands  of  mere  expediency.  Presidents  of  some  who  had 
worthy  and  definite  educational  ideals  chafed  under  a  condi¬ 
tion  which  put  tuition  above  scholarship  and  made  the  size 
of  the  enrolment  the  chief  criterion  of  success.  They  were 
handicapped  in  competition  with  other  institutions  the 
authorities  of  which,  not  having  worthy  and  definite  ed¬ 
ucational  ideals,  had  yielded  to  this  condition.  As  a  conse¬ 
quence  there  was  a  strong  influence  towards  low  and  in¬ 
definite  entrance  requirements,  low  and  indefinite  stand¬ 
ards  for  graduation,  and  the  sacrifice  of  teaching  effi¬ 
ciency  and  school  equipment  for  the  sake  of  temptingly 
illustrated  advertisements  and  persuasive  solicitors  of 
students. 

PLAN 

It  was  evident  that  in  formulating  a  plan  for  affiliation 
the  university  must  take  the  initiative.  From  the  beginning, 
however,  it  was  made  clear  to  the  colleges  that  the  uni¬ 
versity  had  no  desire  to  dominate  them  and  that  the  con¬ 
ditions  for  accrediting  were  to  be  determined  by  the  logic 
of  the  situation.  With  this  understanding,  college  au¬ 
thorities  were  invited  to  exercise  the  greatest  freedom  in 
making  suggestions  and  criticisms.  As  a  consequence 
there  has  been  close  and  friendly  cooperation  and  no  fric¬ 
tion  whatever. 

From  the  standpoint  of  both  colleges  and  university 
it  appeared  that  the  colleges  should  offer  two  years  of  work 
in  advance  of  that  given  by  standard  secondary  schools. 
Most  of  the  colleges  concerned  were  giving  about  this  limit 
of  work,  some  a  little  less  and  some  a  little  more.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  recent  movement  to  require  a  two  years’ 
course  in  advance  of  the  secondary  school  as  a  preparation 
for  the  work  of  the  professional  schools,  which  in  turn  made 
a  division  in  the  four  years’  course  of  the  College  of  Arts 
and  Science  in  the  university,  also  pointed  definitely  to  the 
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same  conclusion.  Since  the  university,  which  is  a  member 
of  the  Association  of  American  Universities,  represents 
standards  that  are  the  result  of  a  nation-wide  experience, 
this  led  naturally  to  the  acceptance  of  the  standards  of  the 
first  two  years  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science  as  neces¬ 
sary  for  affiliation. 

A  booklet  was  prepared  setting  forth  certain  minimum 
requirements  necessary  to  meet  the  standards  decided  upon. 
It  contained  regulations  with  regard  to  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  length  of  term,  amount  of  work  to  be  carried  by 
individual  students,  courses  to  be  offered,  quality  of  work, 
requirements  for  graduation,  preparation  of  teachers,  and 
equipment  of  libraries  and  laboratories.  These  regulations 
furnished  a  working  basis  upon  which  accrediting  could 
begin.  Of  course,  they  are  subject  to  modification  whenever 
the  desirability  for  modification  is  made  logically  con¬ 
clusive,  whether  the  initiative  is  taken  by  the  university 
or  by  the  colleges  concerned. 

ADMINISTRATION 

The  first  step  towards  affiliation  was  left,  of  course,  to 
the  individual  colleges  themselves.  When  the  authorities 
of  a  college  applied  for  affiliation,  they  were  given  a  blank 
form  which  made  it  easy  for  them  to  furnish  the  essential 
data  with  regard  to  the  institution. 

Since  requirements  for  accrediting  could  not  be  stated 
with  sufficient  definiteness  to  be  interpreted  alike  by  various 
individuals,  if  the  data  received  on  the  blank  seemed  to 
indicate  that  the  college  complied  with  the  conditions  for 
accrediting,  a  committee  composed  of  members  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  faculty  visited  the  institution  and  made  a  thoro 
examination.  As  far  as  practicable  the  same  examiners 
visited  all  colleges  that  applied  for  affiliation.  In  this 
way  each  institution  was  tested  as  nearly  as  possible  by  the 
same  standards.  The  examining  committee  submitted 
a  detailed  report  to  the  University  Committee  on  Ac¬ 
crediting  Junior  Colleges  which  had  been  appointed  by  the 
faculty.  This  committee  took  final  action.  If  the  college 
met  all  of  the  conditions  for  accrediting  it  was  approved; 
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if  it  did  not  meet  all  of  the  conditions’  the  deficiency  was 
made  known  to  the  authorities  so  that  they  had  something 
definite  to  guide  them  in  making  the  improvement  neces¬ 
sary  for  affiliation.  In  every  case  as  the  result  of  examina¬ 
tion  suggestions  were  made  for  the  further  improvement  of 
the  college.  Recommendations  with  regard  to  desirable 
improvements  in  buildings,  administration,  supervision, 
teaching  and  equipment  were  made  very  definite.  In 
some  cases  even  lists  of  books  that  should  be  added  to  the 
libraries  and  lists  of  apparatus  needed  by  the  laboratories 
were  submitted.  These  suggestions  were  given  in  a  spirit 
of  helpfulness  and  were  cordially  received  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  given.  It  is  the  present  policy  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  to  have  a  committee  visit  each  college  once  a  year, 
and  accordingly  the  colleges  continue  to  have  the  advantage 
of  friendly  suggestions. 

RESULTS 

The  purpose  and  limits  of  this  article  require  only  a 
qualitative  statement  of  some  of  the  more  conspicuous 
results  of  the  movement.  These  results  are  obviously  the 
outcome  of  the  colleges  becoming  a  part  of  a  system  which 
marks  clearly  their  field  of  work  and  sets  before  them 
definite  ideals. 

The  first  conspicuous  result  was  the  improvement  in  the 
colleges  themselves.  Advice  given  by  the  university  was 
followed  willingly  and  promptly.  Faculties  were  recruited 
with  better  prepared  teachers  and  some  of  the  teachers 
previously  employed  made  further  preparation  for  their 
work.  Library  and  laboratory  equipment  was  made  more 
adequate,  entrance  requirements  were  raised  and  made 
definite,  and  the  requirements  for  graduation  were  raised 
in  some  instances  and  made  uniform  in  all. 

As  soon  as  the  recognized  efficiency  of  the  accredited 
colleges  became  known  to  the  pubHc,  together  with  the  fact 
that  graduates  could  enter  the  university  without  ex¬ 
amination  and  continue  their  work  on  the  same  basis  with 
students  who  came  up  thru  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
classes  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  an  improvement 
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in  the  student  body  of  the  colleges  was  noticeable.  One 
reason  for  this  is  that  in  the  junior  colleges  thus  far  ac¬ 
credited,  which  are  all  for  young  women,  the  students  are 
more  continuously  and  closely  supervised  than  is  practic¬ 
able  in  a  university.  Parents  who  hesitate  to  place  upon 
their  daughters  at  an  early  age  the  responsibility  for  self- 
direction  which  goes  with  the  greater  freedom  of  university 
life  find  in  the  junior  colleges  opportunity  for  their  daughters 
to  begin  a  higher  education  with  less  responsibility  for  self- 
direction.  Again,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Schools,  assured  of  the  efficiency  of  the  colleges,  has  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  give  teacher-training  courses  that  lead 
to  temporary  certification  for  teaching.  In  several  of 
the  colleges  a  number  of  young  women  have  enrolled  for 
the  teacher- training  work. 

Another  result  is  the  guidance  which  standardization 
affords  philanthropic  persons  who  are  interested  in  pro¬ 
moting  education.  An  instance  of  this  appeared  recently 
when  one  of  the  accredited  junior  colleges,  needing  $75,000 
to  complete  payment  for  a  building,  appealed  for  this  amount 
to  members  of  the  religious  denomination  which  it  repre¬ 
sents.  A  business  man  of  St.  Louis  headed  the  subscrip¬ 
tion  list  with  $10,000,  and  in  doing  so  remarked:  “I  never 
contributed  to  this  college  before  because  I  was  not  certain 
that  its  work  was  effective  and  that  the  money  would  be 
well  invested.  But  now,  since  the  university  has  vouched 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  institution,  I  am  glad  to  contribute 
to  its  needs.”  The  $75,000  was  raised  with  gratifying 
rapidity.  In  the  case  of  another  college,  a  prominent  busi¬ 
ness  man  who  had  previously  contributed  to  its  support 
said  to  the  president  of  the  board  of  directors:  “See  that 
all  books  and  other  equipment  needed  according  to  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  university  are  obtained.  We  must  have  the 
best.  There  must  not  be  a  weak  place  in  the  college.” 
This  remark  was  made  in  view  of  the  special  recommenda¬ 
tions  submitted  to  the  college  after  inspection  and  carried 
with  it  the  understanding  that  the  speaker  would  meet  the 
expense  incurred. 
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The  most  encouraging  result,  however,  is  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  accredited  junior  colleges  themselves  in  the 
interest  of  their  own  development.  Affiliation  with  the 
university  gave  to  them  a  common  interest  which  led  to 
the  formation  of  the  Missouri  Junior  College  Union.  The 
several  institutions  forming  this  union  are:  Christian 
College,  Columbia;  Cottey  College,  Nevada;  Hardin  Col¬ 
lege,  Mexico;  Howard-Payne  College,  Fayette;  Lindenwood 
Junior  College,  St.  Charles;  Stephens  College,  Columbia; 
and  Wilham  Woods  College,  Fulton. 

The  Missouri  Junior  College  Union  has  begun  to  solve 
many  of  the  problems  common  to  the  institutions  con¬ 
cerned.  The  president  of  a  Kansas  college  and  the  presi¬ 
dent  of  an  Arkansas  college  attended  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Union.  Both  became  much  interested  at  once  in  the 
discussions,  were  present  at  all  sessions,  and  said  that  they 
were  well  repaid  for  their  time  and  expense.  The  question 
of  degree  has  been  settled  by  a  decision  to  grant  only  the 
degree  of  Associate  in  Arts.  Problems  of  administration 
are  the  most  pressing.  Plans  are  being  made  to  save  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses,  especially  those  incurred  in  securing 
students.  Here  competition  will  undoubtedly  be  modified 
by  cooperation.  Exchange  of  ideas  will  in  all  probability 
improve  various  details  in  the  administration  within  the 
individual  colleges  themselves. 

One  important  question  which  has  been  considered  by 
the  Union  and  decided  affirmatively  is  whether  the  junior 
college  course  should  be  made  four  years  in  length,  extending 
from  the  second  year  of  the  high  school  to  the  junior  year 
of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Science,  with  the  maintenance 
temporarily  of  a  two  years’  preparatory  course  corresponding 
to  that  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  standard  high  school. 
In  time  this  preparatory  course  when  found  unnecessary 
can  be  abolished,  as  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  preparatory 
courses  formerly  maintained  by  state  universities.  Such 
a  four-year  course  will  give  greater  unity  to  the  college. 
It  will  meet  the  needs  of  most  patrons  who  can  find  at  least 
two  years  of  effective  high  school  work  in  their  home  com- 
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muni  ties  at  a  period  in  the  girl’s  life  when  she  is  greatly 
in  need  of  home  environment. 

The  movement,  of  course,  is  only  in  its  infancy.  As 
problems  are  solved  by  cooperative  consideration  the  col¬ 
leges  will  find  more  definitely  their  logical  place  in  a  well 
organized  educational  system,  and  accordingly  will  give 
greater  social  retimn  for  the  investment  that  has  been  made 
in  them.  In  less  than  three  years,  the  movement  has  de¬ 
veloped  far  enough  to  make  it  clear  that  by  definite  service 
in  a  wider  educational  order,  the  junior  college  is  made, 
free  to  work  out  its  own  highest  salvation. 

Jesse  H.  Coursault 


University  of  Missouri 


VI 

ENGLAND  1 

The  members  of  an  English  family  are  apt  not  only  to 
see  each  other’s  faults,  but  to  speak  of  them  before  strangers, 
so  that  a  stranger  unused  to  this  habit  might  think  that 
they  had  no  love  for  each  other.  They  themselves  take 
their  love  for  granted,  and  do  not  care  what  strangers  may 
think  about  it.  And  as  it  is  with  the  family  so  it  is  with 
the  country.  A  stranger  comes  among  us,  and  we  tell  him 
all  that  we  dislike  about  England.  We  have  no  domestic 
caution  or  sense  of  propriety  in  this  matter.  We  point 
out  to  him  how  badly  things  are  managed  here,  and  speak 
of  England  as  if  it  were  an  inefficient  railway  on  which  we 
have  the  misfortune  to  travel.  And  he,  if  he  happens  to 
be  an  industrious  German,  takes  notes  of  all  our  complaints 
for  future  patriotic  use.  He  thinks  that  they  are  dragged 
out  of  us  by  our  unwilling  sense  of  German  superiority. 
He,  even  if  he  comes  to  England  for  his  pleasure,  is  always 
a  traveller  for  his  country;  and  in  England  he  is  aware  of 
no  country,  but  only  of  a  general  discontent  and  indiscipline 
and  disorder.  There  are  Englishmen,  he  notes,  but  no 
England;  nothing  but  a  crowd  of  individuals  who  do  not 
even  pretend  to  think  well  of  each  other,  and  who  would 
surely  be  happier  and  better  men  under  German  rule. 

In  Germany,  patriotism,  like  everything  else,  is  organ¬ 
ized.  It  is  one  of  those  emotions  which  Germans  experience 
at  the  word  of  command.  But  here  there  is  no  word  of 
command,  and  we  are  not  good  at  expressing  our  patriotism. 
We  have  our  conscious  patriots,  but  they  are  amatemish, 
and  most  of  us  either  dislike  their  demonstrations  or  watch 

*  This  article,  reprinted  from  the  Literary  Supplement  of  the  London 
Times,  November  19,  1914,  is  presumably  by  the  same  writer  as  the  articles 
on  France  and  Germany  which  were  reprinted  in  the  Educational  Review  for 
November,  1914. 
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them  indifferently  as  if  they  were  the  ceremonies  of  some 
religious  sect.  They  have  a  right  to  demonstrate,  of  course, 
like  anyone  else,  but  we  wish  that  they  would  do  it  better 
and  would  not  pay  compliments  to  England  that  make  us 
feel  ashamed.  We  prefer  them,  indeed,  when  they  show 
their  patriotism  by  grumbling  collectively  as  we  all  grumble 
individually,  when  they  tell  us,  as  a  nation,  that  we  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  ourselves.  There  we  agree  with  them. 
Every  institution  in  England,  including  the  country,  ought 
to  be  ashamed  of  itself,  and  every  one  who  says  so  has  our 
sympathy.  We  are  always  aware  that  institutions  consist 
of  human  beings.  The  country  itself  consists  of  them,  and 
we  can  not  separate  it  from  them,  from  the  Englishmen  whom 
we  meet  in  the  street  and  the  train,  and  who  are  obviously 
very  imperfect  creatures  like  ourselves.  To  the  German, 
Deutschland  is  something  that  does  not  consist  of  Germans. 
It  is  over  all,  over  the  Germans  as  well  as  every  one  else. 
It  is  an  abstraction  that  can  do  no  wrong,  and  of  which  it 
were  blasphemy  to  speak  ill.  Whatever  the  Germans  do 
collectively  is  done  by  Deutschland,  and  therefore  justifies 
itself.  But  to  us,  whatever  England  does  collectively  is 
done  by  Englishmen,  who  are  rather  more  apt  to  make  fools 
of  themselves  together  than  separately.  We  are  incapable 
of  country-worship  because  it  would  mean  to  us  the  wor¬ 
shipping  of  each  other  and  we  would  rather  be  godless 
altogether  than  do  that. 

That  is  why  foreigners  have  often  called  our  national 
policy  egotistical.  We  ourselves  know  that  it  is  the  policy 
of  Englishmen,  not  of  an  English  god,  and  we  can  not 
persuade  ourselves,  or  anyone  else,  that  we  have  forgotten 
ourselves  in  country- worship.  And  that  is  also  the  reason 
why,  as  a  country,  we  are  called  hypocritical.  Because  the 
nation,  for  us,  consists  of  ourselves,  we  try  to  justify  it 
morally.  If  it  were  an  idol  to  us,  we  should  not  need  to 
justify  it.  Whatever  it  did  would  be  right  as  a  matter  of 
course,  even  if  it  violated  a  neutrality  it  was  sworn  to  pre¬ 
serve.  But  there  is  an  advantage  in  this  desire  to  justify, 
tho  it  sometimes  leads  to  hypocrisy  and  makes  us  unpleasant 
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to  ourselves  and  to  other  nations.  For  national  hypocrisy, 
unlike  country-worship,  has  its  limits.  There  is  a  point 
at  which  you  can  no  longer  persuade  yourself  that  you  are 
doing  right  when  you  are  doing  wrong.  But  since  Deutsch¬ 
land  can  do  no  wrong,  the  Germans,  being  idolaters  instead 
of  hypocrites,  never  reach  that  point. 

England  is  a  country  as  much  criticized  by  other  nations 
as  by  herself.  Every  one  tells  us  our  faults;  but  about 
Germany  there  has  long  been  a  curious  silence.  The  Ger¬ 
mans  themselves  have  proclaimed  her  beauty  and  strength 
and  virtue;  and  the  rest  of  the  world  has  left  them  alone 
with  her,  for  one  does  not  argue  with  worshippers  about  the 
merits  of  their  god.  True,  there  has  been  a  little  unrest 
among  their  subject  peoples,  to  whom  Germany  meant 
Germans,  just  as  England  means  Englishmen  to  us,  and 
who  found  it  as  impossible  to  worship  Germany  as  to  worship 
Germans.  We  also  have  subject  peoples;  and  they  do  not 
worship  England  any  more  than  we  worship  her  our¬ 
selves.  Indeed  they  grumble  at  her  as  we  do,  and  we 
find  no  more  blasphemy  in  their  grumbling  than  in 
our  own.  But  they  are  also  as  ready  to  fight  for  her 
as  we  are;  and  this  fact  surprizes  the  Germans,  who  be¬ 
lieve — on  the  evidence  of  those  industrious  notes  of  theirs 
— that  we  are  not  even  ourselves  ready  to  fight  for  her. 
They  came  to  England  and  found  no  idol  there  like  their 
own  Deutschland;  and  they  made  a  note  that  England  did 
not  exist.  Perhaps  we  deceived  them  by  our  talk  of  the 
British  Empire.  In  their  sense  of  the  word  there  is  no 
British  Empire,  even  in  India.  For  an  Empire  to  them 
means  a  State  in  which  the  rulers  enjoy  ruling  because  the 
subjects  dislike  being  ruled.  It  means  the  imposition  of  an 
idolatry  upon  unwilling  worshippers.  But  we  have  no 
idolatry  to  impose,  only  a  government  which  we  know 
is  imperfect,  as  we  ourselves  are  imperfect,  and  we  wish  we 
could  make  it  better.  So  do  our  subject  peoples;  but  they 
will  fight  for  it  against  the  Germans  because  they  do  not 
wish  to  be  ruled  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  Deutschland; 
and  this  is  a  fact  which  the  Germans  can  not  understand. 
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as  James,  Duke  of  York,  did  not  understand  that  no 
one  would  kill  his  brother  Charles  to  make  him  King. 

One  is  inclined  to  wonder  whether  the  Germans  worship 
their  abstract  Deutschland  so  hard  that  they  have  no  energy 
left  to  love  the  real  Germany;  whether  indeed  it  exists  for 
them  at  all  except  as  a  means  of  performing  the  will  of  that 
abstraction.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  us  the  real 
England  does  exist,  and  that  we  love  it  all  the  more  because 
we  have  not  forgotten  it  to  go  and  worship  an  idol.  It 
means  for  us  people  and  concrete  things,  and  a  past  and  a 
future  of  people  and  concrete  things.  We  know  it  so  well 
that  we  are  always  a  little  astonished  at  what  it  has  done, 
as  people  are  suprized  by  genius  when  it  appears  in  their 
own  family.  It  is  a  little  land,  as  Morris  said,  “little  rivers, 
little  plains,  swelling,  speedily-changing  uplands,  all  beset 
with  handsome  orderly  trees;  little  hills,  little  mountains, 
netted  over  with  the  walls  of  sheep  walks.  All  is  little,  yet 
not  foolish  and  blank,  but  serious  rather,  and  abundant  of 
meaning  for  such  as  choose  to  seek  it ;  it  is  neither  prison  nor 
palace,  but  a  decent  home.”  These  are  quiet  words,  but 
they  mean  more  love  than  they  say.  For  all  of  us  know 
this  little  land  is  abundant  of  meaning,  and  we  seem  to 
each  other  to  be  all  of  one  family  in  our  ancient  home  that 
is  neither  prison  nor  palace.  We  are  men  fighting,  or  ready 
to  fight,  for  no  idol  that  sanctifies  even  her  own  crimes,  but 
for  the  English  of  the  future  who  will  do  better,  we  hope, 
than  we  have  done,  and  make  this  home  of  ours  fairer  than 
we  have  made  it ;  and  besides  that  we  fight  for  certain  things 
that  seem  good  to  us,  as  kindliness,  freedom  and  good 
faith.  They  are  modest  virtues,  not  fit  for  a  towering  idol, 
but  men  can  not  be  happy  without  them.  They  are  not 
always  our  virtues,  perhaps,  but  we  wish  that  they  were, 
and  we  listen  to  no  professors  who  tell  us  that  they  are  vices. 
We  have  been  at  ease  in  our  home  for  so  long  that  we  did 
not  know  how  much  we  loved  it  until  it  was  threatened; 
and  now  we  are  surprized  by  our  own  passion  and  by  the 
speaking  beauty  of  our  countryside  and  the  gray  churches 
in  it  and  the  villages  that  seem  to  trust  so  quietly  in  our 
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defence  of  them.  And  we  are  surprized  too  by  the  new 
glory  of  our  arms  rivalling  the  old.  Men  have  walked  our 
streets  who  can  fight  like  their  forefathers  of  Agincourt  and 
Waterloo.  We  still  make  history,  and  it  is  not  imposed 
upon  us  by  these  masters  of  the  new  science  and  the  old 
barbarism.  The  world  and  the  laws  of  the  world  have  not 
utterly  changed  while  we  slept  in  our  island.  Idols  are 
idols  still,  whatever  jargon  be  used  in  the  worship  of  them; 
and  when  an  idol  falls  there  is  emptiness  in  earth  and  heaven 
for  its  worshippers.  But  we,  like  our  fathers,  are  not  idol- 
ators ;  and  we  love  England  the  more  because  we  love  her  this 
side  of  idolatry. 


VII 

THE  DEVEEOPMENT  OF  A  VOCABULARY  IN  THE 

ADOLESCENT^ 

In  that  memorable  article  of  Professor  James  on  pragma¬ 
tism,  in  which  he  states  that,  at  birth,  there  is  situated  in 
the  human  brain,  and  stored  in  the  human  body,  a  fund  of 
energy  that  is  infinite  in  its  scope,  he  touches  very  lightly 
on  the  potentialities  of  speech  and  the  word  forming  centers. 
The  bearing  of  this  branch  of  mental  activity  is  so  vital  to 
the  race  of  educators,  that  the  relative  negligence  of  this 
greatest  of  the  world’s  psychologists  on  this  head  is  much  to 
be  deplored. 

But  one  thing  he  has  done;  in  issuing  this  trumpet  cry 
to  be  up  and  doing  in  the  world  of  mind  and  of  will,  where 
infinite  issues  will  result  from  the  performance  of  every 
right  mental  function,  he  has  given  us  a  new  faith  and  a 
new  courage.  No  longer  need  we  settle  down  disheartened 
with  the  sense  of  native  mental  weaknesses  or  morbid  biases 
or  inherited  inhibitions;  for  our  day  is  one  that  recognizes 
the  regency  of  the  will,  that  exults  in  the  limitless  powers 
of  the  mind,  and  that  points  to  all  revelations  of  the  new 
science  as  offspring  of  this  wedding  of  faith  and  the  will. 

It  is  with  the  inhibitions  of  speech,  largely,  that  this  article 
is  about  to  concern  itself;  more  specifically  speech  in  the 
adolescent  pupil. 

Every  educator  knows,  that  by  his  fourteenth  year  the 
boy  has  learned,  understood  and  remembered  lists  of  words, 
varying  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand.  And  of  these, 
most  teachers  realize,  to  their  chagrin,  that  they  succeed  in 
making  him  use  not  over  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand.  Over 
and  over  he  uses  the  words  that  have  “done  time”  in 
similar  issues;  and  whenever  these  fail,  he  finds  recourse  in 
more  or  less  vague  gesture,  in  that  vast  category  of  coined 
words — of  which  “  what-you-may-call-it  ”  is  an  example — 
and  often  in  slang.  It  makes  no  manner  of  difference  to 
^  Delivered  before  Coos  Co.,  Oregon,  Teachers’  Association. 
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him  that  he  may  know,  in  the  abstract,  the  fact  that  we  have 
just  stated,  viz.,  his  fund  of  twenty  thousand  words  “lying 
dormouse,”  as  the  elder  Weller  says.  It  is  the  line  of  least 
resistance  which  he  is  seeking,  and  seeking  normally;  but 
it  becomes  the  problem  of  the  teacher  to  make  him  under¬ 
stand  that  the  best  words,  the  most  effective,  vigorous  ex¬ 
pressions,  will  for  him  represent  that  line  of  least  resistance. 
Thru  such  words  will  shine  the  light  of  the  message  from  his 
mind,  as  thru  clearly  washed  windows.  Make  him  see, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  to  use  the  same  set  of  words  over 
and  over  is  bad  for  him  in  the  sense  that  every  stagnant 
and  lifeless  condition  of  mind  or  body  is  bad  for  him.  Use 
the  words  “wither”  and  “shrivel  up”  when  you  have 
occasion  to  speak  to  him  of  this  state  of  affairs.  But  here 
lies  the  crux  of  the  whole  problem.  In  the  heart  of  the  av¬ 
erage  high  school,  the  personnel  of  which  is  made  up  of  a 
large  percentage  of  bashful,  self-conscious  pupils,  I  have 
heard  teacher  after  teacher  say:  “Yes,  but  if  I  let  him 
know  that  I  do  not  like  his  way  of  putting  it,  he  will  not 
talk  at  all.” 

I  recently  visited  a  primary  class,  in  which  was  occurring 
the  very  mistake  I  am  about  to  discuss.  The  teacher,  a 
young  thing,  was  trying  to  get  her  six  year  olds  to  give  her 
a  name  for  the  surface  of  a  dock  leaf  which  she  had  in  her 
hand.  The  strain  of  self-consciousness  in  the  children, 
superinduced  by  a  subtle  but  very  real  self-consciousness 
in  herself,  made  itself  felt  in  various  ways.  Imagine  the 
voice  pitched  to  the  sweetly  persuasive  note  that  is  advo¬ 
cated  by  the  author  of  the  Speaking  voice — the  springy  gait, 
the  body  resting  lightly  poised  on  the  ball  of  the  foot — the 
face  expressing  any  amount  of  whipped  up  interest;  and  all 
as  factitious  as  may  very  well  be.  The  first  boy  was  dazed 
— touched  the  leaf  as  if  he  feared  it  would  bum  him,  and 
no  amount  of  well-meant  questioning  on  her  part  would 
move  him  to  speech.  The  second  boy  became  panic  stricken, 
when  he  saw  her  come  his  way,  and  lifted  up  his  voice  and 
wept;  (his  spectacles  steamed  and  had  to  be  wiped  off  by 
his  teacher).  Things  were  going  inauspiciously,  it  was  felt 
by  all,  until  a  small,  red-headed  youth — the  third  of  the 
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trio — cut  the  Gordian  knot,  very  effectively,  thought  the 
visitor.  He  was  frankly  belligerent,  stared  at  his  teacher 
thru  hostile  eyes,  thrust  out  his  lower  lip,  and  hissed  in  tones 
that  would  have  done  credit  to  a  stage  Richard  the  Third: 
“Say  it  yourself!” 

There  it  is  you  see!  The  effort  is  made  too  conscious 
and  we  reach  an  “impasse;”  for  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
better  expression  we  choke  off  all  expression  of  whatever 
kind. 

In  the  high  school  class  the  problem  is  even  more  complex. 
After  the  student  has  gotten  that  far  along,  much  of  his 
mental  activity  concerns  itself  with  honestly  trying  to  give 
the  teacher  what  he  thinks  she  wants.  Even  after  you  have 
overcome  his  possible  lethargy,  or  forced  him  out  of  the  rut 
of  words  where  he  has  been  content  to  stay,  you  face  new, 
acute  phases  of  self-consciousness.  Here,  too,  you  may 
be  caught  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  Realizing  that  his 
language  is  suffering  from  your  disesteem,  he  either  makes 
a  lunge  for  the  dictionary — from  which  enterprise  the 
result  is  almost  sure  to  be  big  words,  which  will  not  be 
his  own,  in  the  sense  I  am  about  to  discuss;  or  he  will  take 
refuge  in  sullen  silence. 

Eet  us  see  now  how  we  may  find  the  golden  middle  ground 
for  all  this.  A  brief  resume  of  that  phase  of  cerebral  physi¬ 
ology  which  bears  upon  oiu*  work  in  language  may  not  be 
out  of  place  at  this  point. 

Just  over,  and  an  inch  and  a  half  back  of  each  temple, 
lies  on  the  cortical  surface  of  the  brain  a  small  area  known 
as  the  convolution  of  Broca,  after  its  eminent  discoverer. 
There  is  nothing  to  mark  this  field,  which  is  situated  on 
both  lobes  of  the  brain,  from  its  surrounding  surface.  But 
by  a  series  of  clinical  experiments  which  would  be  too  tech¬ 
nical  for  this  article  to  discuss,  we  know  that  it  is  that  center 
of  the  brain  where  words  are  made,  just  as  surely  as  we  know 
that  the  stomach  digests  and  the  lungs  breathe.  We 
know  when  this  area  is  bruised  or  congested,  or  damaged 
in  any  v/ay,  the  speech  of  the  patient  suffers.  Indeed,  the 
operation  of  trephining  in  case  of  a  “wordless”  patient,  is 
said  to  be  one  of  the  simplest  of  all  operations,  provided 
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the  patient  does  withstand  the  “shock;”  that  proviso  which 
so  often  gives  rise  to  a  perfect  festival  of  home-grown  humor 
on  part  of  the  laity. 

Briefly,  the  hair  of  the  patient  is  shaved,  directly  over  the 
Broca  convolution  area;  the  corresponding  skull  surface  is 
painted  with  iodine,  trephined  and  removed;  and  the 
“trauma”  or  lesion  investigated.  And  if  it  is  only  a  “clot” 
the  matter  is  a  very  simple  one,  and  the  patient  stands  ex¬ 
cellent  chances  of  recovering  his  speech. 

Now  all  about  the  Broca  convolution,  there  is  a  series  of 
highly  complex  motor  centers  which  utilize  secondary  motor 
centers  in  the  face,  setting  them  to  work  in  varying  combi¬ 
nations.  Moreover,  the  Broca  convolution  may  be  active 
in  either  of  the  two  hemispheres,  but  not  in  both,  according 
to  whether  the  person  has  elected  to  use  his  left  or  his 
right  hand  in  childhood,  thus  determining  the  functional 
activity  of  the  opposite  side ;  so  closely  related  are  the  motor 
“hand”  centers  to  the  “speech”  centers. 

In  the  adolescent,  where  self-consciousness  acts  so  largely 
as  an  inhibiting  influence,  we  often  have  the  condition 
known  as  “mouthing”  and  facial  contortions  of  all  kinds, 
which  try  to  take  the  place  of  well  ordered  speech.  We  are 
familiar,  moreover,  with  his  temptation  to  “get  away  with  it” 
by  using  a  gesture  instead  of  a  good  word. 

This  is  because  the  motor  area  governing  the  hand  and 
arm  is  juxtaposited  so  closely  with  the  word  centers,  that 
only  his  growing  experience,  plus  his  will,  leads  him  to  feel 
that  the  word  will  tell  more,  ultimately,  than  the  gesture. 

This  question  of  mental  growth  is  of  itself  so  encouraging 
a  one,  that  I  can  not  help  disgressing  a  bit.  Oppenheim,  in 
his  splendid  article  on  Mental  growth  and  control  tells  us 
that  the  centers  of  thought,  ideation  and  will,  do  not  reach 
their  full  maturity  until  the  35th  year,  which  is  an  argument 
in  favor  of  not  expecting  too  much  of  the  adolescent. 

Now  whether  the  Broca  convolution  is  the  center  of  con¬ 
gruous  thought,  as  well  as  of  individual  words,  or  whether 
thought  as  such  is  made  in  another  division  of  the  cortex, 
in  an  as  yet  undiscovered  center  of  ideation,  it  will  be  the 
future  business  of  physiological  psychology  to  determine. 
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However  that  may  be,  the  cycle  of  the  satisfactory  word 
and  the  lucid  thought  can  not  be  denied.  It  is  as  sure  as 
the  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart. 

It  is  the  rationale  of  that  experience  common  to  orators, 
who  often  say  that  upon  first  rising  to  their  feet  they  hadn’t 
an  idea  in  their  heads  “but  after  I  got  to  talking,”  etc.,  etc. 

It  was  clearly  a  felicitous  word,  a  neatly  turned  phrase, 
summoned  by  sheer  force  of  his  will  from  the  carefully  trained 
vocabularly  center  of  the  man  whose  very  business  is  words, 
that  helped  him,  in  his  straits,  to  make  ideas  as  well. 

It  is  as  if  the  uttered  word  were  a  real  sensory  stimulus, 
just  like  a  piano  chord  or  the  beat  of  a  drum,  which  travels 
from  the  outside  world  and  moves  along  a  nerve  fiber. 

Now,  just  where  the  nerve  center  to  that  special  afferent 
filament  is,  has  not  yet  been  made  clear.  But  we  are  fairly 
safe  in  assuming  that,  after  the  transit  of  the  word  along 
the  nerve  fiber  has  been  completed,  a  center  of  ideation  has 
been  jogged,  as  it  were,  and  new  currents  (those  of  thought) 
set  in  motion. 

After  all,  this  latter  fact,  empirically  established  tho  it 
may  be  as  yet,  is  the  backbone  of  the  argument  in  favor  of 
vocabulary  building;  the  vitality  of  the  whole  problem. 

And  so,  if  we  succeed  in  getting  the  youth  to  feel  that  the 
augmentation  of  muscular  fiber  in  the  gymnasium  is  a  good 
example  of  what  can  happen  to  his  brain,  viz.,  that  by  con¬ 
stant  repetition  of  a  given  stimulus,  he  can  actually  bring 
about  a  permanent  anatomical  change  in  the  word  areas 
of  his  cortex,  and  after  that,  in  the  thought  areas,  we  have 
done  much. 

If  he  is  made  to  feel,  moreover,  that  self  consciousness  in 
his  use  of  a  new  vocabulary  is  bound  to  disappear,  there  is 
another  step  gained. 

Lead  him  to  feel  that,  as  is  the  way  with  all  other  forms  of 
conscious  effort,  his  vocabulary  building  must  eventually 
become  that  form  of  unconscious  effort  which  we  call  habit. 

To  refer  back  to  the  words  themselves:  Try  the  experi¬ 
ment!  Get  your  pupil  to  discard  a  slovenly  word  for  a 
good  word.  Make  him  feel,  from  the  very  beginning  that 
it  is  to  be  a  will-directed  function;  exactly  on  a  par  with 
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what  he  has  been  doing  on  the  trapeze  or  parallel  bars. 
Watch  the  result!  Of  course,  when  the  new  words  are 
pleasant,  “mouth-filling”  ones,  they  form  the  best  stimulus. 

Sonorous  ruggedness,  resonance,  lilting  phrases,  succinct 
terms  of  all  kind,  learn  to  regard  them  as  generators  of 
thought  rather  than  outward  manifestations  of  it,  and  you 
will  be  surprized  at  what  your  vocabulary  work  will  do 
for  you  in  ideas  that  come  “fresh  and  fresh,”  as  the  English 
say. 

The  data  of  William  James,  I  have  found  can  be  very  effec¬ 
tively  used  in  the  classroom.  Tell  the  student  that  he  has 
this  list  of  twenty  thousand  words  at  command.  Accurate 
statistics  are  not  necessary  here  at  all;  in  fact,  exaggerating 
a  little  might  be  helpful;  it  is  his  interest  you  are  after. 
From  among  them  he  must  find  the  right  word. 

“No,  not  in  the  dictionary!  It’s  your  word!  You  have 
seen  it,  read  it,  a  score  of  times.  It’s  in  your  own  mind. 
Out  with  it.  Dig  deeply  if  you  must,  but  out  with  it!” 

Of  course,  these  adjurations  sometimes  fail,  but  there  is 
a  politic  appeal  to  the  pupil’s  sense  of  proprietorship,  a 
sort  of  brisk  word  game  about  this  method,  that  usually  has 
a  stimulating  effect. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  that  fitful,  fugitive  hovering  of 
exactly  the  right  word  over  the  threshold  of  our  conscious¬ 
ness,  to  recapture  which  gives  us  almost  as  much  physical 
satisfaction  as  a  completed  sneeze. 

It  will  have  another  effect,  too.  It  will  make  your  boy 
observant,  even  vigilant  in  his  reading.  He  has  regarded 
the  word-treasury  of  a  Wendell  Phillips  as  not  even  remotely 
possible  for  himself.  His  mind  from  now  on  should  make 
a  strong  effort  to  remember  the  word  that  has  pleased  him, 
once  he  has  had  his  attention  called  to  the  importance  and 
value  of  the  process. 

And  there  you  have  set  him  at  one  of  the  noblest  tasks 
it  is  possible  for  an  individual  to  assume,  i.  e.,  vohtional 
self-development. 

Katrina  Koch 

Franklin  High  School 
Portland,  Oregon 
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DISCUSSIONS 

THE  ASSOCIATION  OF  AMERICAN  UNIVERSITIES 

The  sixteenth  annual  Conference  of  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  was  held  with  Princeton  University 
on  November  6  and  7.  All  of  the  twenty-two  members 
of  the  Association  were  represented  by  delegates:  the 
Universities  of  California,  Harvard,  Johns  Hopkins,  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  Missouri,  Princeton,  and  Yale  by  their  presi¬ 
dents;  the  Universities  of  Kansas,  Leland  Stanford,  and 
Nebraska  by  their  chancellors;  and  the  other  universities 
by  their  deans  and  other  administrative  officers.  The 
program  provided  for  papers  on  The  granting  of  honorary 
degrees,  by  President  Vincent  of  the  University  of  Minne¬ 
sota;  The  function  and  organization  of  university  presses,  by 
George  Parmly  Day,  Treasurer  of  Yale  University;  and 
State  agencies  of  university  publication,  by  a  representative 
of  the  University  of  California.  The  final  session  was 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  subject  of  Economy  of 
Time  in  Education.  The  formal  conference  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  itself  was  preceded  by  the  “conference  of  deans 
and  similar  officers  of  graduate  schools"  which  has  become 
a  regular  feature  of  the  meetings. 

President  Vincent  stated  in  his  paper  that  the  custom 
of  bestowing  honorary  degrees  has  its  advantages  and  its 
disadvantages.  The  practise  was  a  traditional  part  of 
the  English  system  when  the  first  colleges  were  founded 
in  the  American  Colonies.  As  early  as  1642,  Harvard 
College  enacted  forms  for  conferring  degrees  pro  more 
acadamiarum  in  Anglia,  and  fifty  years  later  explicitly 
authorized  the  granting  of  honorary  degrees.  Harvard,  in 
1776,  made  George  Washington  a  Doctor  of  Laws.  The 
same  honor  was  bestowed  upon  him  by  Brown,  and  by 
William  and  Mary. 
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Up  to  the  early  seventies  the  granting  of  honorary  de¬ 
grees  was  confined  practically  to  a  few  of  the  older  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  Thus  in  1872  only  seven 
colleges  representing  five  states  reported  honorary  degrees 
to  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Then  came  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  Middle  West,  the  multiplication  of 
denominational  colleges  and  the  rise  of  state  universities. 
By  1885  the  number  of  institutions  which  reported  the 
granting  of  honorary  degrees  had  risen  to  1 1 1 ,  representing 
thirty-two  states.  During  this  period  from  1872  to  1885, 
3,822  honorary  degrees  were  reported.  Among  these  the 
Doctorates  of  Divinity  predominated;  the  church  colleges, 
in  particular,  vieing  with  each  other  in  decorating  their 
respective  clergymen.  The  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  colleges  which  conferred  honorary  degrees,  the  indis¬ 
criminate  selection  of  candidates,  the  use  of  these  distinctions 
for  institutional  profit  or  denominational  advantage,  the 
extension  of  the  system  to  include  degrees  that  had  never 
before  been  conferred  honoris  causa — there  were  a  few  in¬ 
stances  of  the  honorary  Ph.D. — were  the  somewhat  alarming 
conditions  involved  in  this  bestowal  of  academic  honors. 

The  last  twenty-five  years  have  seen  an  improvement 
in  the  situation.  Campaigns  against  diploma-mills  and 
other  disreputable  enterprises,  attempts  to  standardize 
degree-granting  institutions,  the  example  and  influence  of 
the  leading  colleges  and  universities,  and  more  important 
than  all  the  rise  of  graduate  schools  with  their  ideals  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  higher  degrees,  have  com¬ 
bined  to  expose  abuses  and  in  a  measure  to  correct  them. 
The  number  of  honorary  degrees  has  not  increased  alarm¬ 
ingly.  In  1898  the  number  reported  by  all  degree-granting 
bodies  .was  723.  In  1903  the  total  rose  to  787.  Five  years 
later  it  fell  to  712.  In  1913  the  number  was  883.  There  is, 
however,  no  way  of  knowing  how  many  degrees  were  put 
upon  the  market  by  the  fraudulent  concerns  that  still 
traffic  in  academic  titles. 

Of  the  twenty-two  universities  in  the  Association,  seven¬ 
teen  grant  honorary  degrees;  and  five,  the  Catholic  Uni- 
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versity,  Cornell,  Leland  Stanford,  Minnesota,  and  Virginia 
do  not.  The  degrees  granted  are:  Doctors  of  Law,  of 
Divinity,  of  Sacred  Theology,  of  Science,  of  Physics,  of 
Mathematics,  of  Chemistry,  of  Biology,  of  Literature,  of 
Music,  of  Medicine,  of  Agriculture;  Master  of  Arts,  and  of 
Sciences;  and  in  rare  cases.  Bachelor  of  Arts.  In  1913  these 
seventeen  institutions  conferred  approximately  100  honorary 
degrees.  During  the  last  five  years  the  universities  in  the 
Association  have  conferred  a  total  of  442  degrees. 

The  methods  by  which  candidates  for  honorary  degrees 
are  selected  by  members  of  the  Association  are  of  interest. 
Four  universities  place  the  duty  upon  the  trustees.  Ten 
institutions  throw  the  responsibility  upon  the  faculties, 
while  two  provide  for  a  cooperation  between  the  governing 
board  and  the  educational  staff.  In  only  two  cases  is  there 
statutory  limitation  of  the  number  of  degrees  which  may 
be  conferred  in  any  one  year.  One  university  sets  a  limit  of 
five,  while  another  provides  that  “in  general  not  more  than 
two  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  two  degrees  of  Doctor 
of  Science,  four  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Laws  shall  be  granted 
at  any  one  Commencement,  of  whom  one  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
one  Doctor  of  Science,  and  two  Doctors  of  Laws  shall  be 
graduates  of  this  University.” 

As  to  the  standards  by  which  candidates  for  honorary 
degrees  are  to  be  judged  only  two  universities  apparently 
attempt  definite  formulation.  The  returns  from  the  dif¬ 
ferent  universities,  nevertheless,  all  emphasize  the  recog¬ 
nition  and  reward  of  distinguished  abilities,  noble  char¬ 
acter,  and  public  important  services  as  the  guiding  principles 
in  the  bestowal  of  such  degrees.  Almost  all  repudiate  the 
suggestion  that  reflex  reputation  for  the  institution  itself, 
or  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  favors  granted  or  expected  plays 
a  part  in  the  selection  of  candidates. 

The  dangers  of  conferring  honorary  degrees  are  obvious. 
Degrees  may  be  granted  in  such  great  number,  that  the 
honor  shall  be  so  diluted  as  to  become  homeopathic  in  its 
tenuity  and  the  prestige  of  the  institution  granting  them  be 
injured.  There  is  danger,  also,  that  the  motives  of  an 
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institution  as  well  as  those  of  an  individual  may  be  mixt. 
To  seek  the  reflex  glory  of  a  great  name  is  only  natural. 
It  is  well  known,  too,  that  weak  and  struggling  colleges 
and  universities  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  granting 
degrees  consciously  in  return  for  favors  received  or  antici¬ 
pated  and  are  likely  to  do  so  for  many  years  to  come.  In 
conferring  honorary  degrees,  moreover,  a  university  sub¬ 
jects  itself  to  criticism.  One  unfortunate  case  of  mistaken 
judgment  becomes  a  troublesome  precedent,  and  the  ques¬ 
tion  will  be  asked  that  if  honors  are  conferred  upon  A, 
why  not  also  upon  B?  Two  presidents  in  recent  reports 
imply  that  they  would  welcome  the  abandonment  of  the 
custom  of  granting  honorary  degrees  if  the  leading  institu¬ 
tions  would  agree  to  discontinue  it. 

There  is,  however,  a  good  deal  to  be  said  on  the  other  side. 
Thru  a  well-considered  and  high-minded  policy  in  granting 
honorary  degrees,  universities  may  set  standards  in  a  con¬ 
crete  way  by  exalting  ideals  of  personality  and  conduct. 
The  practise  also  stimulates  devotion  to  research,  scholar¬ 
ship  and  public  life.  Such  degrees,  discriminatingly  con¬ 
ferred  may  be  counted  among  the  resources  of  our  society 
for  rewarding  well  doing.  It  is  true  also  that  the  conferring 
of  degrees  at  commencement  upon  worthy  recipients  gives 
to  the  occasion  a  distinction  and  prestige  which  have  their 
effect  upon  the  graduates,  the  alumni  and  the  whole  com¬ 
munity.  There  is  a  value,  too,  in  the  granting  of  honorary 
degrees  as  a  test  not  only  of  an  institution’s  ideals,  but  of 
its  character  and  courage. 

There  are  hardly  sufficient  grounds  for  a  crusade  against 
the  granting  of  honorary  degrees.  If  the  members  of  the 
Association  were  to  abandon  the  practise  very  hkely  many 
other  colleges  and  universities  would  follow  their  example. 
There  would  doubtless,  however,  be  a  good  deal  of  opposi¬ 
tion  to  such  a  self-denying  ordinance  among  the  graduates, 
faculties,  and  trustees  of  the  older,  if  not  of  all  the  institu¬ 
tions  which  now  confer  such  degrees,  and  it  is  likely  that 
the  custom  will  be  continued. 

The  author  of  the  paper  concluded  that  it  would  doubt- 
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less  be  a  wise  policy  to  limit  the  number  of  honorary  de¬ 
grees  which  may  be  granted  in  any  one  year,  and  in  such 
case  the  limit  should  lean  toward  austerity. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  a  university  can  afford  to  grant 
honoris  causa  degrees  which  it  or  other  reputable  institutions 
also  confer  upon  examination.  If  this  principle  is  sound, 
the  M.A.,  the  M.S.,  and  the  M.D.  should  be  withdrawn 
from  the  list  of  honorary  degrees.  It  is  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover  any  justification  whatever  for  an  honorary  B.A.  or 
B.S.  It  would  follow  from  such  a  principle  that  whenever 
a  degree  is  put  upon  an  examination  basis,  it  will  no  longer 
be  employed  as  an  honorary  distinction. 

Another  logical  limitation  would  confine  an  institution 
to  the  granting  of  honorary  degrees  in  those  fields  in  which 
it  possesses  an  organized  faculty.  The  absurdity  of  per¬ 
mitting  a  college  which  has  no  theological  faculty  to  grant 
the  degree  of  D.D.  is  palpable.  A  good  deal  of  the  scandal 
which  still  clings  to  this  degree  would  be  removed  if  this  rule 
were  generally  recognized  and  enforced  by  enlightened 
opinion. 

The  most  important  safe-guard,  however,  is  to  be  found 
in  placing  fully  and  without  reservation  the  responsibility 
for  recommending  candidates  for  the  honorary  degree, 
as  well  as  all  others,  upon  the  faculties.  Their  decisions  in 
the  long  run  would  protect  their  universities,  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  deepen  their  own  sense 
of  institutional  loyalty. 

The  second  session  of  the  Conference  was  devoted  to  a 
consideration  in  two  papers  of  the  publication  activities 
of  American  universities.  Mr.  Day’s  paper  on  The  Junction 
and  organization  of  university  presses  considered  in  detail 
the  uses  of  a  press  as  a  university  function  and  the  various 
ways  in  which  the  universities  of  the  country  have  met  the 
problem  of  organization  in  actual  practise. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  defend  the  usefulness  of  a  uni¬ 
versity  press  as  a  direct  means  of  publication  of  the  work 
of  the  particular  institution  concerned  as  it  is  represented 
by  the  literary  or  scientific  productions  of  its  scholars. 
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The  university  press  conserves,  in  this  way,  to  the  uni¬ 
versity  its  own  especial  products  of  scholarship  and  learning, 
and  focuses  them  in  a  way  otherwise  impossible  as  a  justi¬ 
fication  of  the  claims  of  the  institution  to  be  not  only  a 
teacher  of  its  own  immediate  clientage,  but  also  a  contrib¬ 
utor  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world.  It  depends,  naturally, 
upon  the  circumstances  of  opportunity  and  organization 
whether  a  university  press  can  perform  this  function  well 
or  ill.  To  carry  out  the  full  measure  of  its  usefulness  it 
should  be  able  to  make  possible  the  publication  of  scholarly 
works  that  the  commercial  publisher  can  not  ordinarily 
undertake  on  account  of  the  cost  of  publication  and  the  nar¬ 
row  range  of  sale.  In  many  cases  such  works  would  not 
find  their  way  into  print,  at  all,  to  the  loss  of  this  particular 
work  to  the  world  and  the  discouragement  of  further  pro¬ 
duction  on  the  part  of  the  scholar. 

The  paper  explained  in  detail  the  several  forms  of  organi¬ 
zation  of  university  presses,  which  in  some  cases  are  directly 
related  to  the  institution  as  a  department  under  the  general 
conditions  of  departmental  administration;  in  others  are 
under  university  administration,  but  with  an  independent 
budget;  in  others  are  independent  corporations  whose 
board  of  direction  are  university  officers.  In  the  conduct 
of  their  business  as  manufacturers  of  books,  some  presses 
have  their  own  printing  plant,  while  others  print  where  it 
is  most  desirable  to  place  their  particular  books.  The 
serious  problem  of  the  university  press  is  the  problem  of 
marketing  its  output.  It  is  relatively  easy  to  make  a  book ; 
it  is  sometimes  extremely  difficult  to  sell  it,  and  particularly 
when  it  is  the  esoteric  product  of  special  research  that 
many  of  these  university  publications  must  always  be. 
A  constructive  recommendation  of  the  author  of  the  paper 
was  the  desirability  of  arranging  with  the  collaboration  of 
all  university  presses  a  central  selling  and  publicity  place 
for  their  publications.  The  paper  on  State  agencies  of 
university  publication,  prepared  by  Professor  John  C. 
Merriam  of  the  University  of  California  and  presented  by 
Dean  Leuschner,  traversed  the  whole  field  of  state  publica- 
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tion  with  the  resultant  lights  and  shadows  that  fall  thereby 
upon  the  state  university. 

The  discussion  on  Economy  of  Time  in  Education  was 
opened  by  President  Lowell,  who  referred  at  the  beginning 
of  his  remarks  to  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  of  Education  on  this  subject.  Everybody,  he 
asserted,  agrees  that  there  is  waste  all  along  the  educational 
line;  that  we  begin  our  professional  education  too  late; 
and  that  the  amount  of  time  that  should  be  saved  is  two 
years.  From  the  report  referred  to  and  elsewhere  the  im¬ 
pression  is  conveyed  that  students  are  to  come  to  college 
at  about  the  same  age  as  now,  that  they  are  to  receive  the 
same  education,  and  that  they  are  to  get  out  two  years 
sooner.  It  is  probably  not  absolutely  intended  to  leave 
out  of  consideration  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
and  only  to  take  two  years  out  of  the  college,  but  certain 
it  is  that  in  every  proposition  that  is  made  with  regard  to 
the  saving  of  time  in  education  it  is  the  college  course  that 
suffers  to  the  extent  of  two  years. 

The  speaker  started  with  the  supposition  that  one  year 
can  be  saved  at  the  time  of  entrance  to  college,  and  that 
it  should  be  possible  for  boys  who  now  enter  at  eighteen  to 
enter,  with  the  same  preparation,  at  seventeen.  In  every 
discussion  of  time  wasted  in  education  it  ought  also  to  be 
assumed  that  some  way  may  be  devised  in  the  schools  whereby 
the  boy  can  proceed  with  his  education  with  at  least 
an  approximation  of  the  speed  of  which  he  is  capable,  and 
not  at  the  average  speed  of  all.  In  any  improvement  that 
is  hereafter  made  in  secondary  education  some  such  method 
should  be  worked  out  whereby  the  brighter  boys  would  be 
permitted  and  encouraged  to  travel  at  the  rate  that  nature 
has  intended.  Again,  we  have  not  brought  to  bear  on  the 
students  of  our  colleges,  as  we  ought,  the  moral  influence 
to  take  proper  advantage  of  their  opportunities. 

There  are  two  points  particularly  to  be  considered. 
First,  the  point  that  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  National 
Council  that  we  should  adopt  in  this  country  either  the 
English  or  the  German  type  of  university,  but  not,  as  is  at 
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present  often  the  case,  the  one  piled  on  top  of  the  other. 
The  speaker  contended  that  it  is  not  necessary,  however, 
absolutely  to  follow  either  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other. 
It  is  not  at  all  necessary  to  assume  that,  because  the  uni¬ 
versity  gives  professional  training,  we  should  exclude  from 
the  university  the  idea,  which  is  the  English  idea,  of  a  cer¬ 
tain  amount  of  general  training,  and  confine  the  university 
to  purely  professional  teaching.  University  work  is  not, 
as  is  so  frequently  assumed,  necessarily  purely  professional 
work,  either  in  the  Knghsh  or  the  German  university,  and 
the  idea  should  be  abandoned  that  the  university  only  rep¬ 
resents  professional  study  and  the  college  only  a  general 
education. 

It  is  impossible  in  America  to  draw  the  line  between  col¬ 
lege  and  university.  Many  colleges  are  doing  a  large 
amount  of  what  may  be  called  university  work  and  many 
universities  are  doing  college  work.  The  speaker  protested 
against  making  the  college  something  apart  from  the  uni¬ 
versity,  and  of  consequently  reducing  the  college  to  a  school 
type  and  of  giving  everything  above  it  a  purely  professional 
character. 

The  second  point  made  was  that  there  should  be  greater 
diversity  in  our  universities;  that  the  tendency  to  stand¬ 
ardize  in  age  and  work  above  the  grade  of  the  secondary 
schools — and  even  there — is  a  principle  false  and  misleading. 
For  the  great  mass  of  men  who  are  going  into  professional 
work  the  combined  degree  of  two  years  of  college  work,  that 
is  not  professional,  followed  by  two  years  of  professional 
study  is  doubtless  the  most  desirable  arrangement  to  be 
had.  To  tell  the  lawyers,  doctors  and  engineers  that  they 
must  all  spend  four  years  in  college  before  they  can  begin 
their  professional  work  would  mean  that  these  professions 
would  not  be  filled.  This  is  a  desirable  scheme  to  follow, 
but  it  should,  nevertheless,  not  be  set  up  as  a  fixt  standard 
for  everybody  to  follow.  Boys  should  get  their  training  in 
the  secondary  school  at  different  ages  and  should  then  cut 
off  at  different  ages  to  learn  their  professions.  The  more 
such  a  boy  can  get,  however,  before  he  studies  his  profession 
the  better  will  he  be  in  his  profession  afterward. 
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Some  provision  must  be  made  for  the  student  who  does 
not  go  into  a  profession,  but  into  business,  and  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  that  some  institutions,  at  least,  should  keep  to  a  four 
years’  course  both  for  such  students  and  for  others  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  follow  it.  If  we  can  have  a  system, 
however,  whereby  the  length  of  the  school  period  can  be 
shortened  so  that  a  bright  boy  can  come  into  college  at 
seventeen  and  then  stay  until  he  is  twenty-one,  when  he 
shall  be  prepared  to  start  out  upon  his  profession,  we  shall 
have  reasonably  solved  the  problem.  From  Harvard 
University  statistics  it  appears  that  the  boy  who  enters  at 
seventeen  is  apt  to  be  more  industrious  and  brighter  than 
the  boy  of  nineteen,  and  this  is  the  age  at  which  the  speaker 
asserted  he  should  like  to  see  boys  enter.  We  should  en¬ 
courage,  moreover,  he  stated,  in  this  country  what  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  give  to  their  men,  namely  a  general  training 
of  an  advanced  character,  and  we  should  not  give  our  uni¬ 
versities  a  purely  professional  character.  The  university 
is  not  intended  merely  to  produce  professional  efficiency. 
It  is  also  intended  to  keep  alive  the  light  of  general  civiliza¬ 
tion. 

The  several  papers  and  the  discussion  on  Economy  of 
Time  will  be  printed  in  full  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Con¬ 
ference. 

The  conference  of  deans  and  other  officers  of  graduate 
schools  held  two  sessions  independent  of  the  general  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Association.  The  subjects  discust  were  various 
aspects  of  the  admission  of  students  to  graduate  work  in  the 
universities  and  as  candidates  for  the  non-professional 
higher  degrees;  of  graduate  work  done  in  absentia  for  these 
degrees;  and  their  administration  in  professional  subjects 
such  as  engineering  and  medicine.  The  classification  of 
colleges  with  regard  to  their  bachelor’s  degrees  was  partic¬ 
ularly  considered,  and  a  proposed  classification  on  a  some¬ 
what  new  basis  was  presented  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen  of  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  In  this  connection 
the  Special  Committee  appointed  at  the  preceding  confer¬ 
ence  submitted  a  report,  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
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Association,  recommending  that  a  list  of  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities  be  prepared  and  circulated  among  the  members 
of  the  Association,  based  primarily  upon  the  experience 
and  practise  of  the  Association ;  such  list  to  be  used  privately 
by  the  members  for  one  year  as  a  provisional  list,  with  a 
view  to  its  revision  and  subsequent  publication  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Association.  The  problem  of  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  foreign  students  to  graduate  work  in  the  uni¬ 
versity  was  also  discust,  particularly  in  its  bearing  upon 
students  from  South  America. 

The  conference  of  deans,  which  has  latterly  become  an 
established  part  of  the  Conference  of  the  Association, 
exercises  a  committee  function  in  the  consideration,  primar¬ 
ily,  of  matters  of  administrative  detail  in  the  conduct  of  the 
graduate  schools  of  the  university,  and  under  the  present 
arrangement  it  brings  in  to  the  Conference  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  recommendations  for  action  on  its  conclusions  where 
such  action  is  desired.  As  a  method  for  expediting  business, 
the  arrangement  doubtless  has  its  advantages,  since  it 
enables  the  Conference  to  take  immediate  action  on  matters 
that  otherwise  would  need  to  be  discust  by  the  whole  body, 
which  includes  the  presidents  and  other  delegates  who  are 
not  “deans  and  similar  officers  of  graduate  schools.” 

What  has  actually  resulted  in  this  new  arrangement, 
however,  is  to  divide  the  Conference  into  two  parts  and  to 
shift  the  centre  of  interest  from  the  main  body  of  the  As¬ 
sociation  to  the’  conference  of  deans  which  is  numerically 
stronger.  It  has  followed,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that 
matters  brought  in  to  the  Conference  thus  cut  and  dried 
elicit  but  little  general  discussion,  which  used  to  be  one 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  these  meetings,  and  they  are 
rapidly  becoming  spiritless  and  dull  where  they  were  formerly 
interesting  and  full  of  life. 

The  reaction  upon  the  conference  of  deans,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  also  not  altogether  favorable.  The  tendency  here 
is  to  narrow  the  discussions  down  to  the  petty  details  of 
administrative  procedure.  The  traveler,  let  us  say  from 
Mesopotamia,  who  should  have  accidentally  found  his  way 
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into  one  of  these  conferences,  after  listening  to  the  dis¬ 
cussions  would  almost  inevitably  imagine  that  there  are 
no  great  problems  in  American  education  in  its  higher 
planes,  and  that  we  are  only  concerned  in  applying  principles 
already  worked  out  to  our  satisfaction.  It  is,  of  course, 
natural  and  proper  that  deans  should  be  functionally  in¬ 
terested  in  administrative  detail,  but  that,  as  they  also  are 
perfectly  conscious,  is  not  all  there  is  to  it.  It  is  a  fact, 
furthermore,  that  many  of  these  discussions  in  the  con¬ 
ference  of  deans  are  long  rather  than  broad,  and  that  they 
almost  inevitably  end  in  illustrating  the  thesis  that  there 
are  different  methods  of  administrative  procedure  in  the 
different  universities  and  that  the  individual  institutions 
intend  to  persist  in  the  use  of  them. 

The  remedy  to  apply  to  check  the  effects  of  malnutrition 
that  has  already  begun  to  overtake  the  Conferences  of  the 
Association,  as  the  result  of  the  conditions  described,  is 
doubtless  to  discontinue  the  conference  of  deans — and 
partly  in  its  own  interest — and  to  bring  again  into  the 
Conference  of  the  Association  the  discussions  on  broad 
subjects  that  were  originally  an  interesting  and  valuable 
part  of  its  meetings,  and  which  have  been  by  no  means 
exhausted  in  the  ever  widening  field  of  American  education. 

The  officers  of  the  Association  for  the  ensuing  year  are: 
president,  the  University  of  Minnesota;  vice-president, 
Yale  University;  secretary,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
continued  for  the  five-year  period  beginning  with  1913; 
as  additional  members  of  the  executive  committee,  Princeton 
University  and  the  State  University  of  Iowa.  No  new 
members  were  elected  to  the  Association.  The  next  meet- 
is  to  be  held  with  the  University  of  Cahfornia,  at  a  date 
to  be  fixt  either  late  in  June  or  early  in  July,  1915. 

William  H.  Carpenter 

Columbia  University 


THE  RESTRAINT  OF  OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Is  there  too  much  restraint  or  constraint  in  the  pubhc 
school  methods  of  today?  That  there  is  seems  to  be  the 
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opinion  of  a  goodly  number  of  parents  who  prefer  to  use 
other  means  of  education,  and  allege  as  their  reason  that 
they  wish  their  children  to  enjoy  freedom  and  a  chance 
for  development.  This  last  word  is  usually  pronounced 
sotto  voce  and  evidently  mentally  spelled  with  a  capital 
letter. 

Since  Charles  Dickens  began  his  protest  in  the  creation 
of  the  wholly  execrable  Mr.  Squeers — and  it  is  painful  to 
reflect  that  it  was  a  characterization  rather  than  a  caricature 
of  the  school  man  of  that  day — such  protests  against  peda¬ 
gogical  inefficiency  have  been  fashionable  in  all  lands.  One 
of  the  latest  books  of  this  kind,  written  by  a  woman  who  has 
published  a  good  deal  of  matter  on  the  general  subject  of 
child  culture,  opens  the  attack  upon  the  school  system  of 
her  country  by  saying  that  to  correct  its  abuses  would  be 
like  attempting  to  cut  down  a  primeval  forest  with  a  pen¬ 
knife.  This  strain  is  continued  thruout  the  book  until  the 
reader  is  led  to  the  supposition  that  the  only  rational  and 
reasonable  members  of  society  are  the  children,  who  are 
merely  putting  up  with  such  teachers  and  parents  as  they 
have,  until  they  can  procure  competent  ones.  Tho  this 
particular  volley  was  not  discharged  upon  the  American 
school  system,  it  might  easily  have  been.  We  are  the  un¬ 
appreciative  recipients  of  a  good  deal  of  the  same  sort  of 
stuff. 

The  question  which  arises  is  twofold.  Is  this  much  talked 
of  freedom  from  restraint  the  last  word  of  wisdom  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  child?  Is  the  charge  made  against  our  public 
school  system  in  this  matter  fair? 

The  first  question  we  are  not  prepared  to  discuss  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  interior  circle  of  the  home.  We  can 
only  draw  our  conclusions  from  external  evidence  and 
judge  by  the  results  we  have  observed.  We  have  seldom 
seen  the  child  whose  hard  lot  is  deplored  by  the  authoress 
referred  to  above.  She  asserts  that  his  life  is  being  made 
a  burden  to  him  by  reason  of  the  medieval  methods  of  com¬ 
pelling  obedience  and  respect  for  her  views,  employed  by 
his  unenlightened  mother.  The  child  we  have  oftener 
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seen  runs  up  to  its  mother  on  the  tennis  court  and  begs  to 
go  in  bathing. 

“No,  you  have  a  cold,  you  should  not  go  into  the  water.” 

This  refusal  is  followed  by  an  outburst  of  tears  from  the 
child  and  a  reiterated  refusal  from  the  mother.  Some  one 
suggests,  “Can’t  you  think  of  something  else  she  would 
like  to  do?” 

“No.  I  can’t.”  Then  to  the  child,  “Go  in  bathing  if 
you  want  to.  Do  just  as  you  think  best.  Don’t  consider 
mother  in  the  least.  Do  just  as  you  think  best.” 

It  occurred  to  one  bystander  that  it  seemed  appropriate 
for  the  mother  of  a  five-year-old  child  to  help  out  its  thinking 
in  matters  which  might  mean  the  life  or  death  of  the  child. 
At  least,  such  methods  are  likely  to  result  in  the  survival  of 
the  fittest. 

Another  mother  with  whom  we  were  once  acquainted 
belonged  in  the  vanguard  of  those  who  believe  in  perfect 
freedom.  With  her,  it  was  a  principle  and  not  lack  of  suffi¬ 
cient  energy  or  intelligence  to  teach  her  child.  She  never  put 
any  restraint  upon  her  little  daughter  with  the  result  that 
when  the  child  was  two  years  old  the  mother  spent  her 
days — we  can  not  testify  as  to  the  nights — in  distracted 
pursuit  of  that  very  active  youngster,  who,  never  being 
called  to  account  for  anything  she  did,  was  wholly  unac¬ 
countable.  The  mother  explained  that  the  child  had  not 
yet  arrived  at  the  age  of  reason,  which  statement  we  were 
willing  to  accept,  since  we  saw  no  ground  for  expecting  her 
to  have  done  so,  at  her  tender  age. 

These  two  women  were  typical,  each  of  her  kind,  as  we 
outsiders  observe.  The  first  mother  was  simply  careless, 
unwilling  to  be  sufficiently  disturbed  in  her  own  pursuits 
to  enforce,  counter  to  the  child’s  inclination,  what  her  own 
judgment  told  her  was  for  the  child’s  good.  The  second 
mother,  entirely  superior  to  any  selfish  consideration  in  the 
matter,  was  acting  upon  a  well-established  conviction  that 
perfect  freedom  is  essential  to  a  child’s  normal  develop¬ 
ment.  No  one  would  defend  the  motive  of  the  first,  but 
so  far  as  the  child  was  concerned  the  practical  results  in  the 
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two  cases  seemed  to  be  about  the  same.  The  principal 
difference  would  be  that  the  second  mother,  instead  of  aban¬ 
doning  her  child  to  the  elements,  would  have  attempted  a 
personal  policing  of  the  entire  western  coast,  but  never  once 
have  said,  “You  must  not.” 

We  Americans  love  the  word  freedom.  We  love  the  thing 
itself  for  ourselves  and  every  one  else.  We  have  had  a 
deep-seated  conviction  that  the  way  to  make  any  people 
competent  to  take  up  the  responsibihties  of  perfect  liberty 
is  to  give  them  full  swing  and  let  them  work  out  their  own 
salvation.  We  tried  the  plan  with  rather  doubtful  success 
in  the  case  of  the  colored  freedmen.  Something  has  made 
us  hesitate  when  we  came  to  the  same  point  with  the 
Filipinos.  We  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  intelligence  of  the  individual  has  something  to  do  with 
the  amount  of  self-government  which  he  can  exercise  with 
advantage  to  himself. 

Scarcely  any  one,  unless  it  be  the  enthusiastic  authoress 
already  referred  to,  is  prepared  to  maintain  that  children 
do  not  possess  at  birth  the  full  intelligence  of  manhood. 
Is  it  helping  on  the  process  of  “development,”  to  leave  a 
child,  unaided — or  un trammeled  if  you  will — by  all  restric¬ 
tions,  to  formulate  for  himself  the  laws  of  his  action?  Do 
not  children  so  beginning  life,  remain  restless,  dissatisfied, 
non-contributing  members  of  society — merely  grown-up 
irresponsible  children,  seeking  their  own  present  gratifica¬ 
tion,  as  they  did  in  their  childhood?  When  the  helpless¬ 
ness  of  childhood  is  gone,  its  weaknesses  are  no  longer 
appealing.  Under  favorable  circumstances,  when  there  is 
good  inheritance  and  real  potentiality  in  the  character, 
this  system  certainly  may  produce  highly  individuahzed 
personalities.  But  does  this  exaggerated  straining  after 
individuality  help,  in  the  end,  to  produce  efficient  citizens? 
A  very  long  time  ago  some  one  described  a  well  dressed  man 
as  being  so  dressed  that  no  one  could  tell,  half  an  hoim 
after  meeting  him,  what  clothes  he  had  worn,  so  perfectly 
were  they  suited  to  the  man  and  the  occasion.  If  we 
adopt  Carlyle’s  meaning  of  the  word  “clothes,”  and  let  it 
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cover  all  external  appurtenances  which  body  forth  the  real 
nature  of  the  man,  the  above  definition  might  easily  refer  to 
good  breeding  as  well  as  good  dressing.  With  a  falser  taste, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  the  recent  fashions  have  exercised  their 
ingenuity  to  jolt  our  jaded  attention  into  observation  of 
the  passer  by.  Is  not  a  good  deal  of  the  talk  about  indi¬ 
viduality,  of  the  same  piece?  The  individuality  which  is 
worth  while  comes  of  itself  and  exists  without  cultivating. 

The  successful  citizen  finds  himself  confronted,  each 
moment  of  the  day,  with  problems  which  involve  his  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  community.  Only  hermits  escape  social 
obligations.  How  can  this  highly  developed  ego,  this  in¬ 
dividuality  marked  with  a  circumflex  accent,  this  product 
of  perfect  freedom,  who  has  never  learned  during  his  infant 
and  growing  years  that  his  personal  liberty  is  bound  in  on 
all  sides  by  equally  imperative  rights  of  others — how  can 
he,  a  man  grown,  regard  himself  in  a  balanced  relation  to 
others  ? 

We  may  dislike  the  word  obedience  if  we  will  and  avoid 
the  word  compulsion  as  if  it  meant  something  heinous,  but 
in  the  last  analysis  we  have  to  bow  in  obedience  all  thru 
life  to  forces  stronger  than  we,  and  yield  to  compulsions 
cruder  than  any  which  parents  or  teachers  could  enforce 
if  they  were  disposed  to  cruelty.  Does  it  make  life  easier 
for  us  if  we  have  never  learned  to  obey?  When  we  must 
yield,  do  we  yield  more  happily  because  we  never  knew 
the  meaning  of  the  word  authority,  or  learned  to  recognize 
or  respect  such  a  person  as  a  superior?  Our  divorce  courts 
are  full  of  people  who  find  the  adjustment  of  minor  personal 
relations — some  of  them  how  minor — too  severe  a  tax  upon 
their  adaptability.  Are  they  the  children,  grown  up 
whose  childhood  knew  no  restraint,  and  whose  “develop¬ 
ment”  was  unretarded  by  a  crippling  sense  of  obligation  to 
others?  Has  the  sequel  shown  that  that  way,  after  all, 
lay  the  road  to  happiness? 

Those  who  criticize  our  public  school  in  this  matter  are 
divided  into  two  classes  who  hold  exactly  opposite  views 
on  the  subject.  On  the  one  hand  is  a  very  considerable 
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number  of  educators  for  both  sexes  who  hold  that  the 
superiority  of  their  institutions  consists  in  the  rigorous 
training  of  their  pupils,  the  sharp  oversight  given  them, 
and  the  consequent  increased  efficiency  of  the  output. 
There  is  no  denying  that  they  produce  commendable  re¬ 
sults.  Our  West  Point  graduates  are  examples  of  the 
successes.  The  failures  we  lose  sight  of.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  preparatory  schools  of  this  nature  are  often 
chosen  for  boys  and  girls  both,  by  not  only  those  parents 
who  have  themselves  used  the  stricter  methods  of  home 
training  but  by  those  as  well  who  feel  that  their  own 
methods  have  been  lax  and  who  wish  the  school  influence 
to  correct  and  supplant  the  home  influence. 

The  other  class  of  educators  make  their  boast  of  the 
freedom  and  spontaneity  of  the  work  done,  in  their  schools, 
the  individuality  cultivated,  and  the  normal  “development” 
of  their  pupils.  At  present  these  schools  seem  to  be  more 
popular,  these  methods  more  sought.  Personally,  we  have 
never  known  a  single  instance  where  parents  who  felt  that 
their  methods  of  home  training  had  been  too  strict,  chose 
•such  an  institution  to  correct  the  mistakes  which  they  them¬ 
selves  had  made. 

When  our  public  schools  are  adversely  compared  with 
schools  of  the  first  type  we  can  only  say  in  self-defense,  that 
this  high  standard  of  efficiency  is  usually  maintained  at 
the  cost  of  a  good  deal  of  weeding  which  is  not  practical 
in  the  case  of  a  public  school.  Obviously  the  purpose  of 
a  public  school  is  to  educate  the  public,  by  and  large,  just 
as  they  come  to  us.  A  standard  which  is  too  high  for  the 
average  is  too  high  to  make  the  school’s  working  influence 
as  wide  as  it  should  be. 

Those  who  criticize  the  public  school  system  as  being 
unelastic,  repressive  and  hence  damaging  to  its  victims, 
offer  us  two  remedial  theories.  The  advocates  of  one  theory 
regard  all  children  as  naturally  good,  bright,  industrious, 
desirous  of  all  that  is  best  and  only  waiting  a  chance  to 
be  helped  to  acquire  it.  Would  to  heaven  this  were  true! 
If  there  are  exceptions  apparently  it  is  the  fault  and  failure 
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of  the  teacher,  who  has  been  requiring  something  unreason¬ 
able  or  unjust,  or  whose  methods  have  perverted  the  natural 
tastes  of  the  children.  People  who  express  such  views 
should  reflect  that  the  children  who  come  into  the  public 
school  come  from  every  possible  variety  of  home,  from  parents 
of  every  shade  of  social  standing  and  moral  perception  with 
as  various  ambitions  and  ideals  as  the  infinite  variety  of 
human  lives.  Certain  forebears  of  ours  starting  out  in  the 
garden  of  Eden  with  a  clean  slate  and  no  damaging  prece¬ 
dents,  came  to  grief  in  a  short  time  because  of  mistaken 
inclination.  Is  there  reason  to  expect  that  the  children  of 
today,  whose  lives  are  checkered  at  birth  with  all  sorts  of 
inheritances  which  God  alone  can  understand,  will  do  very 
much  better?  “Thou  shalt,”  and  “thou  shalt  not,”  came 
early  in  our  history,  and  the  burden  of  proving  that  we  have 
outgrown  the  need  of  such  mandates  seems  to  rest  with 
those  who  assert  that  we  have. 

The  second  remedial  theory  is,  not  that  children  are 
perfect,  but  that  real  teachers  are  endowed  with  miraculous 
power. 

“Do  not  expect  the  child  to  study  a  lesson  or  a  subject 
which  he  does  not  like.  Make  it  so  interesting  that  he  will 
like  it  and  there  will  be  no  trouble  about  his  getting  it,” 
cries  some  one,  and  considers  that  he  has  said  the  last 
word  on  the  subject. 

To  our  mind  there  is  something  uncanny,  not  to  say  occult 
and  unholy,  in  the  assumption  that  a  teacher’s  power 
extends  to  the  actual  creation  and  absolute  control  of  the 
likes  and  dislikes  of  her  heterogeneous  proteges.  Let  us 
suppose,  for  the  moment,  that  the  task  is  humanly  possible, 
are  we  doing  the  child  a  kindness  in  performing  it?  We 
are  told  that  Johnny,  for  instance,  is  not  mathematically 
minded.  He  detests  arithmetic  and  likes  natural  history. 
We  should  not,  in  cold  blood,  insist  upon  his  learning  the 
multiplication  table.  We  should  “make  that  easy  for  him,” 
and  let  him  investigate  the  fascinating  subject  of  caterpillars, 
instead.  It  is  urged  that  thus  we  may  be  helping  an  Agassiz 
to  begin  his  life  work.  It  is  our  private  opinion  that  if 
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Johnny  is  going  to  be  an  Agassiz  it  will  take  something  more 
than  the  difficulties  of  the  multiplication  table  or  high  school 
algebra  to  stop  him.  The  very  process  of  overcoming  these 
difficulties  will  help  him  to  remove  real  obstacles  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  It  is  easy  to  point  to  the  financial  vagaries 
of  Daniel  Webster  or  the  domestic  incompetence  of  Coleridge 
as  examples  of  the  Pauline  doctrine  that  we  have  gifts  differ¬ 
ing,  and  from  that  draw  the  conclusion  that  children  can 
not  all  be  run  into  the  same  mold.  It  is  true  enough  that 
they  can  not  be,  and  should  not  be.  We  have  guarded 
against  that  by  the  introduction  of  an  increasing  variety  of 
courses  in  both  high  school  and  elementary  schools.  Grasp¬ 
ing  the  fundamentals  of  a  common  school  education  can 
hardly  be  called  being  put  into  a  mold.  We  forgive  our 
great  men  their  failures  rather  than  admire  them  for  the 
same,  and  several  thousand  men  fail  because  of  a  deficiency 
where  one  succeeds  in  spite  of  it. 

Probably  we  can  all  easily  recall  several  men  and  women 
of  our  personal  acquaintance  whose  success  in  their  chosen 
line  has  been  seriously  hindered  by  inadequacy  in  some 
common  school  branch  which,  perhaps,  seemed  unimportant 
or  uninteresting  to  them  in  school  days.  But  worse  than 
inadequacy  in  any  given  branch  is  the  habit  of  careless¬ 
ness  and  shirking  which  this  method  of  shunning  the  difficult 
fosters. 

If  Johnny  is  persistently  enough  taught  to  follow  the 
line  of  least  resistance,  the  logical  result  will  be  that  he  will 
not  only  acquire  a  distaste  for  any  line  of  work,  but  that 
he  will  become  incapable  of  wholesome  mental  exertion, 
simply  because  of  never  practising  it.  Is  this  fortifying 
him  to  meet  the  problems  of  life?  Would  it  not  be  an  in¬ 
finitely  better  preparation  to  say  to  him,  “Johnny,  I  know 
that  you  do  not  like  to  do  this,  I  am  sorry.  But  you 
know  that  it  is  the  thing  for  you  to  do.  You  deserve  a 
great  deal  more  credit  for  doing  well  something  which  you 
do  not  like  to  do,  than  something  which  you  do  like.  Let 
us  see  how  well  you  can  do  this.” 

Unfavorable  comparisons  are  often  made  between  the 
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spirit  shown  in  the  kindergarten  and  that  of  the  upper 
grades.  Johnny  loved  his  work  under  his  first  teacher, 
subsequent  teachers  are  told  reproachfully.  Right  here 
lies  the  point  of  the  whole  matter.  The  purpose  of  the 
kindergarten  is  to  train  a  good  deal  and  instruct  some  by 
means  of  games  and  entertaining  employment.  At  that 
stage  it  is  altogether  the  most  appropriate  method  of  ap¬ 
proaching  the  child.  It  is  the  easy  halter-breaking,  which 
is  only  meant  to  be  preparatory  to  the  subsequent,  serious 
work  in  the  harness  which  must  come  to  every  useful  person. 
People  who  wish  to  represent  that  Johnny  has  not  at  twelve 
or  fifteen  advanced  beyond  the  necessity  of  using  kinder¬ 
garten  methods  for  him,  are  making  a  bad  comment  on  his 
intelligence  and  mental  caliber.  Fortunately,  in  nine  out 
of  ten  cases,  there  is  nothing  worse  the  matter  than  that 
Johnny  is  shying  at  the  plain,  fundamental  fact  of  work, 
which  he  might  come  to  like  once  he  grew  accumstomed  to 
it.  Moving  pictures  and  all  the  other  infinite  variety  of 
devices  suggested  for  the  administering  of  painless  education 
may  help  greatly  as  supplements,  but  there  has  not  yet  been 
found  a  satisfactory  substitute  for  practise,  to  produce 
efficiency. 

Some  of  us  can  distinctly  remember  how  like  conquering 
heroes  we  felt  when  we  had  done  some  really  creditable  work 
in  a  line  which  was  distasteful  to  us.  We  have  never  had 
reason  to  regret  that  victory.  Need  we  suppose  that 
human  nature  has  changed  so  much  in  twenty  years  that 
the  child  of  today  would  not  enjoy  that  same  thrill?  It 
hardly  seems  so.  Whether  Johnny  has  the  blood  of  a 
genius  in  him  or  not,  surely  the  best  assistance  we  can  give 
him  is  to  teach  him  habits  of  thoroness,  perseverence,  mental 
industry  which  shall  lead  to  definite  results.  This  can 
hardly  be  accomplished  by  allowing  him  to  grow  up  in  the 
supposition  that  his  likes  and  dislikes  are  the  first  law  of 
conduct,  and  everything  which  he  should  do,  will  be  a 
pleasant  thing  to  do.  How  often  will  Johnny’s  employer 
consider  “I  do  not  want  to,”  a  sufficient  reason  for  Johnny’s 
not  doing  a  task?  When  it  comes  to  the  test  in  real  life. 
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tried  and  proved  mettle  will  stand  him  in  much  better  stead 
than  all  the  boosting  and  pampering — truly  there  is  no  word 
better  to  describe  the  sort  of  methods  sometimes  recom¬ 
mended — which  made  his  school  work  easy  and  excused 
him  from  his  tasks  because  he  did  not  like  to  do  them. 

In  life  we  have  found  that  our  likes  and  dislikes  fall  as 
they  may  and  the  world  cares  little  whether  we  are  pleased  or 
not.  It  seems  a  cruel  thing  to  launch  a  child  into  the  world, 
entirely  unprepared  to  cope  with  the  problems  of  life,  as 
most  of  us  have  to  meet  them.  Even  the  Spartans,  in  their 
barbarity,  made  education  a  disciplinary  preparation  for 
the  business  of  living  as  they  saw  it.  As  we  see  it  success  in 
life  means,  sooner  or  later,  self-restraint,  self-disciphne, 
bowing  to  necessity,  grappling  with  difficulty,  respecting 
others.  Why  not  learn  these  lessons  sooner  rather  than 
later?  What  better  service  can  the  public  school  do  the 
future  citizens  whom  it  is  educating  than  to  inculcate  as 
thoroly  as  possible  the  fundamental  principles  so  necessary 
to  right  habits  and  successful  lives?  How  infinitely  more 
practical  and  helpful  will  this  be  than  simply  making  it  easy 
for  the  boy  at  the  expense  of  character!  Surely  our  public 
school  children  are  not  at  present  receiving  such  restraint 
or  constraint  in  too  large  measure. 

Ruth  Augusta  Disbrow 

Pasadbna.  Calif. 


REVIEWS 

Roger  Bacon — Essays  contributed  by  various  writers  on  the  occasion  of  the 
commemoration  of  the  seventh  centenary  of  his  birth.  Collected  and 
edited  by  A.  G.  Little.  Oxford:  at  the  Clarendon  Press.  1914.  426  p. 

$5-25- 

This  is  an  unusual  book  of  great  value.  Events  which 
have  happened  since  it  was  written  have  given  to  it  a  certain 
sad  significance,  for  it  is  the  result  of  the  cooperation  of 
scholars  in  England,  Germany,  France,  Austria  and  America, 
some  of  whom  are  now  engaged  in  denouncing  the  scholars 
of  other  lands  with  which  their  own  country  is  at  war,  in 
terms  of  unrestrained  hatred  and  abuse.  The  volume  has 
been  prepared  and  published  as  part  of  the  commemoration 
at  the  University  of  Oxford  of  the  seventh  centenary  of 
the  birth  of  Roger  Bacon.  The  essays  are  without  ex¬ 
ception  written  by  men  of  eminent  scholarship  and  marked 
capacity  for  the  task  entrusted  to  them.  In  particular, 
attention  should  be  called  to  the  admirable  study  by  M. 
Picavet,  of  the  College  de  France,  of  the  position  to  be 
assigned  to  Roger  Bacon  among  the  philosophers  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  M.  Picavet  writes  of  Bacon  with 
complete  understanding  and  singular  charm.  Other  ex¬ 
cellent  studies  are  those  by  Professor  Baur  of  Tubingen 
and  by  Cardinal  Gasquet,  the  latter  dealing  with  the  highly 
interesting  subject  of  Roger  Bacon  and  the  Latin  Vulgate. 
Professor  David  Eugene  Smith  writes  with  full  knowledge 
and  great  interest  of  the  place  of  Roger  Bacon  in  the  history 
of  mathematics. 

We  could  wish  that  this  book  might  find  its  way  into  the 
hands  of  all  serious  students  of  European  history,  of  the 
development  of  philosophic  thought  and  of  the  history  of 
scientific  endeavor  and  inquiry.  It  will  bring  to  many  a 
quite  new  view  of  the  intellectual  activity  of  the  middle 
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ages,  for  it  will  reveal  a  restless,  orginal  and  many-sided 
mind,  constantly  at  work  under  great  difficulties,  at  almost 
every  problem  which  presents  itself  to  the  student  of  nature 
and  of  man.  It  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  the  memory 
of  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  the  history  of  the  intellectual 
life.  N.  M.  B. 


The  facilities  for  graduate  instruction  in  modem  languages  in  the  United 
States — By  Charles  H.  Handschin,  Ph.D.  Miami  University  Publica¬ 
tions.  Oxford,  Ohio.  1914.  97  p. 

Professor  Handschin  published  a  year  ago  a  pamphlet 
on  The  teaching  of  modern  languages  in  the  United  States} 
He  has  in  preparation  a  history  of  the  teaching  of  modern 
languages  in  this  country,  a  work  which  will  necessarily 
require  a  number  of  years.  The  present  volume  is  in 
reality  a  Who's  who  of  the  persons  who  offer  graduate 
courses  in  modem  languages  in  the  United  States.  As  such, 
the  volume  becomes  a  historic  document.  The  names  of 
those  offering  graduate  instruction  are  of  course  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  and  are  easily  findable.  After  each 
name  one  reads  the  degrees,  title  and  university  where  the 
instruction  is  offered.  Then  follows  a  list  of  the  courses 
taught,  after  which  comes  a  list  of  the  professor’s  main 
publications.  This  list  alone  represents  an  enormous 
amount  of  labor  on  Professor  Handschin’s  part  and  is 
correspondingly  valuable. 

At  the  close  of  the  book  are  five  statistical  tables,  whose 
data  will  be  frequently  consulted.  From  these  tables,  one 
may  learn  the  strong  lines  of  work  in  the  various  institutions, 
the  number  of  students  in  the  graduate  schools,  number  of 
teachers  in  the  departments  concerned,  size  of  the  general 
and  special  libraries  and  collections,  number  and  value  of 
the  fellowships  and  scholarships,  number  of  A.M.’s  and 
Ph.D.’s  granted  in  recent  years,  etc.  Table  IV  gives  a 

*  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1913,  and  cf.  Educational  Review,  Vol.  46, 
p.  400-3.  The  bibliography  of  this  Bulletin  has  been  brought  up  to  date  by 
Professor  Carl  A.  Krause,  Ph.D.,  of  the  Jamaica  High  School,  New  York  City, 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Articles  by  American  writers  on  modern  language  metho¬ 
dology  for  the  years  igi2  and  1913. 
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syllabus  of  information  about  instruction  in  comparative 
philology  and  comparative  literature.  Teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  of  modern  languages  owe  Professor  Handschin  a 
heavy  debt  for  his  conscientious  and  valuable  work,  whose 
accuracy  is  beyond  question. 

Raymond  Weeks 

Columbia  University 


An  important  new  series  of  historical  books  which  are 
popular  in  character  while  representing  the  best  results  of 
modern  scholarship  is  known  as  The  kings  and  queens  of 
England.  The  object  of  the  series  is  to  set  out  for  intelligent 
readers  the  lives  of  the  various  British  sovereigns  with  par¬ 
ticular  reference  to  whatever  influence  the  successive  mon- 
archs  may  have  exerted  on  the  social  and  political  condi¬ 
tions  of  their  time.  The  American  editor  of  the  Series  is 
Professor  James  T.  Shotwell  of  Columbia  University  whose 
name  is  a  guarantee  for  the  scholarly  editing  of  the  books. 
The  first  two  volumes  in  this  series  to  reach  us  are  Henry  II, 
by  L.  F.  Salzman,  and  Henry  VII,  by  Miss  Gladys  Temper- 
ley  of  Newnham  College.  Both  books  are  exceedingly  well 
done  and  since  they  constitute  very  agreeable  reading  as 
well  as  mines  of  information,  they  may  be  warmly  com¬ 
mended  not  only  to  teachers  of  history  and  to  school  and 
college  libraries,  but  to  the  general  reader  as  well.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914.  267  p.,  $2.50;  452  p. 

$2.50.) 

We  have  received  from  the  Massachusetts  Branch  of  the 
American  School  Peace  League  a  volume  entitled  A  course 
in  citizenship,  with  an  introduction  by  ex- President  Taft. 
The  book  is  well  conceived  and  fairly  well  executed.  It 
ought  to  have  been  still  better  done.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  1914.  386  p.  $1.25.) 

In  his  Problems  of  conduct.  Professor  Durant  Drake  of 
Wesleyan  University  offers  an  introduction  to  the  study  of 
ethics  which  is  very  attractive.  The  author  commands  an 
agreeable  style  and  has  so  ordered  his  material  that  it  is 
not  unduly  pedagogic.  The  book  is  distinctly  a  good  one. 
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(Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914.  455  p. 

One  of  the  most  brilliant  minds  just  now  working  on  the 
problems  of  philosophy  is  that  of  the  Hon.  Bertrand  Russell 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Mr.  Russell  has  brought 
together  his  Lowell  Institute  lectures  of  1914  in  a  volume 
entitled  Our  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  His  standpoint 
is  entirely  one  of  method  and  he  makes  large  use  of  mathe¬ 
matics  in  his  discussion.  The  book  is  too  technical  for  full 
examination  here,  but  students  and  teachers  of  philosophy 
will  not  overlook  it.  (Chicago:  Open  Court  Publishing 
Company.  1914.  244  p.  $2.00.) 

Students  of  government  and  of  public  affairs  will  read 
with  unusual  interest  the  volume  entitled  The  doctrine  of 
judicial  review  by  Professor  Edward  S.  Corwin  of  Princeton 
University.  The  author  is  not  very  profound  in  his  grasp 
on  political  philosophy,  but  he  is  widely  read  in  the  literature 
of  this  particular  topic.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University 
Press.  1914.  176  p.  $1.50.) 

President  Schurman  of  Cornell  University  was  in  the 
diplomatic  service  as  American  Minister  to  Greece  and 
Montenegro  during  a  portion  of  the  time  that  the  Balkan 
wars  of  1912- 1913  were  in  progress.  The  results  of  his 
observations  and  reflections  are  given  in  a  little  book  en¬ 
titled  The  Balkan  wars,  from  which  the  reader  will  obtain 
an  accurate  and  scholarly  survey  of  the  essential  facts 
relating  to  those  dreadful  conflicts.  (Princeton :  Princeton 
University  Press.  1914.  140  p.  $1.00.) 

A  useful  contribution  to  one  of  the  minor  fields  in  the 
history  of  English  literature  is  offered  by  Dr.  Ernest  Bem- 
baum  of  Harvard  in  the  Mary  Carleton  narratives  1663-1673. 
(Cambridge:  Harvard  University  Press.  1914.  106  p. 

$1.00.) 

An  example  of  textbook  making  pure  and  simple  is  con¬ 
tained  in  The  history  of  mediaeval  and  modern  Europe,  by 
Professor  William  S.  Davis  of  the  University  of  Minnesota, 
assisted  by  Norman  S.  McKendrick  of  Phillips  Exeter 
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Academy.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914. 
560  +  28  p.  $1.50.) 

An  earnest  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
Mr,  C.  S.  Beardslee,  has  written  a  book  that  is  distinctly 
readable  and  thought-provoking  with  the  title  Abraham 
Lincoln's  cardinal  traits.  The  writer  has  conceived  his 
task  as  one  in  ethics  and  he  concludes  his  book  with  an 
appeal  to  theologians  to  make  use  of  the  lessons  of  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  life  and  character.  (Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger. 
1914.  244  p.  $1.25.) 

The  careful  and  well  formulated  results  of  long  experi¬ 
mental  studies  in  behavior  and  its  development  are  contained 
in  An  introduction  to  comparative  psychology,  by  Professor 
John  B.  Watkins  of  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  book 
contains  the  material  of  lectures  first  given  at  Columbia 
University.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  1914. 

439  P- 

Mr.  Ernest  C.  Richardson,  librarian  of  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity,  has  put  book  lovers  under  new  obligations  to  him 
by  the  publication  of  his  Biblical  libraries  which  he  calls  a 
sketch  of  Bible  history  from  430  B.  C.  to  A.  D.  150.  The 
subject  matter  with  which  Mr.  Richardson  deals  is  almost 
unknown  to  the  average  reader,  and  his  treatment  of  it  is 
quite  fascinating.  (Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press. 
1914.  252  p.  $1.25.) 

Dr.  Charles  A.  McMurry  of  De  Kalb,  Illinois,  has  a 
national  reputation  for  helping  elementary  school  teachers 
to  adjust  their  practical  work  to  fixt  principles.  In  his 
latest  book  entitled  Conflicting  principles  in  teaching  he 
has  advanced  somewhat  more  constructive  and  more  widely 
useful  ideas  than  in  any  of  his  earlier  books  on  method. 
This  book  ought  to  be  studied  and  discust  by  elementary 
teachers  generally.  It  will  be  found  exceedingly  helpful  in 
the  everyday  work  of  the  schoolroom.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  1914.  290  p.  $1.25.) 

Health  work  in  the  schools  is  the  title  of  a  well  made  book 
by  Dr.  Ernest  B.  Hoag,  director  of  school  hygiene  for  the 
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State  of  Minnesota,  and  Professor  Lewis  M.  Terman  of 
Stanford  University.  We  have  seen  no  better  book  than 
this  in  its  field  and  we  commend  it  warmly  to  superintend¬ 
ents,  principals  and  teachers.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  1914.  321  p.  $1.60.) 

The  feeding  of  school  children  by  M.  E.  Bulkeley  is  written 
with  English  conditions  in  mind  and  for  English  readers 
and  teachers.  It  gives  a  good  deal  of  information  regarding 
the  practises  of  other  contries  in  the  matter  of  providing  a 
nutritive  diet  for  children  who  are  not  properly  fed  at  home. 
(London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1914.  278  p.  $1.25.) 

A  new  and  welcome  addition  to  the  Belles  Lettres  Series 
is  a  collection  of  dramatic  readings  by  Professor  George 
Farquhar,  edited  by  Professor  Strauss  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  The  volume  contains  A  discourse  on  comedy, 
The  recruiting  officer  and  The  beaux  strategem.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914.  358  p.  60c.) 

Once  more  we  welcome  a  book  on  the  subject  that  we  are 
never  tired  of  emphasizing — oral  English.  It  is  entitled 
Reading  aloud  and  aural  appreciation  by  Hardress  O’Grady. 
Teachers  of  English,  particularly  those  in  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  should  have  this  book  on  hand.  (Lon¬ 
don:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1914.  160  p.  2s.) 

In  the  Oxford  German  Series  the  latest  addition  is  the  text 
of  Stifter’s  Brigitta,  edited  by  Professor  Robert  W.  Crowell 
of  Colby  College.  Brigitta  has  been  much  read  in  Germany 
and  has  proved  very  attractive  because  of  its  large  human 
interest.  If  we  recollect  aright  a  popular  drama  has  been 
built  upon  it.  (New  York:  Oxford  University  Press. 
1914.  178  p.  60C.) 

Montessori  literature  continues  to  reach  our  table  and 
the  latest  and  best  contribution  to  it  is  entitled  The  Montes¬ 
sori  system  examined,  by  Assistant  Professor  William 
Heard  Kilpatrick  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity.  The  little  book  can  be  read  thru  in  an  evening  and 
its  judgments  will  be  found  safe  and  sane.  (Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914.  72  p.  35c.) 
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Another  book  in  the  same  series  is  Industrial  education 
in  the  elementary  school'  by  Dr.  Percival  R.  Cole  of  the 
Sydney  New  South  Wales  Teachers  College.  This  is  an 
agreeable  and  well  written  survey  of  a  very  important  sub¬ 
ject.  (Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  1914.  64  p. 

35c.) 

As  a  practical  book  for  students  of  elementary  Latin  who 
would  like  to  learn  that  language  with  some  accuracy,  we 
can  commend  Pons  Tironum,  by  R.  B.  Appleton  and  W.  H. 
S.  Jones.  It  is  evidently  the  work  of  capital  and  capable 
teachers.  (London:  G.  Bell  &  Sons.  1914.  108  p.  is.) 

We  have  found  much  that  is  more  than  usually  instructive 
between  the  covers  of  the  book  called  The  culture  of  ancient 
Israel  by  Professor  Carl  Heinrich  Cornill  of  the  University 
of  Halle.  (Chicago:  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 
1914.  166  p.) 

A  book  that  is  serious  and  earnest,  but  not  particularly 
well  written  or  convincing  is  Art  in  education  and  life  by 
Dr.  Henry  Davies.  (Columbus,  Ohio:  R.  G.  Adams  & 
Company.  1914.  334  p.  $1.50.) 

The  supervisor  of  high  school  teaching  at  Illinois  State 
Normal  University,  Miss  Frances  M.  Morehouse,  has  made 
a  useful  contribution  to  current  educational  literature  in 
her  book  entitled  The  discipline  of  the  school.  The  author 
has  a  wide  and  philosophic  view  of  a  very  large  problem  and 
her  treatment  is  excellent  thruout.  (Boston:  D.  C.  Heath 
&  Company.  1914.  342  p.  $1.25.) 

Field  crop  production  by  Assistant  Professor  Livingston 
of  Ohio  State  University  is  a  convenient  textbook  for  use 
in  agricultural  schools  and  in  colleges  where  elementary 
instruction  is  given  in  agriculture.  The  whole  subject  of 
field  crop  production  and  rotation  is  treated  with  excellent 
result  and  the  illustrations  are  very  satisfactory.  (New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  424  p.  $1.40.) 

The  rural  school  problem  continues  to  attract  attention 
and  to  call  forth  many  efforts  for  its  solution.  The  newest 
book  in  this  field  is  entitled  The  rural  school  by  Professor 
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Horace  M.  Cutler  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Emporia, 
Kansas,  and  Julia  M.  Stone  of  the  Model  Rural  School, 
Hayes,  Kansas.  (Boston:  Silver,  Burdett  &  Company. 
1914-  359  P-) 

Miss  Louise  E.  Tucker,  who  has  had  large  experience 
in  the  New  York  City  school  system,  is  the  author  of  a  very 
useful  topical  outline  of  the  history  of  education  under  the 
title  Vizualized  history  of  education.  Teachers  of  this  sub¬ 
ject  in  colleges  and  normal  schools  will  find  Miss  Tucker’s 
book  very  helpful,  while  independent  students  of  education 
will  not  easily  find  a  better  guide.  (New  York:  Hinds, 
Noble  &  Eldridge.  1914.  200  p.  $2.00.) 

A  new  textbook  on  the  thinking  process  is  entitled  An 
introduction  to  logic  and  is  written  by  Mr.  L.  J.  Russell,  lecturer 
in  the  University  of  Glasgow  and  in  the  Glasgow  Training 
College.  The  author  covers  well-trodden  ground  without 
any  particular  originality  or  suggestiveness,  but  well  enough. 
(London:  The  Macmillan  Company.  1914.  133  p. 

90C.) 

In  the  volume  entitled  The  education  of  Karl  Witte, 
translated  from  the  German  by  Professor  Wiener  of  Harvard 
and  edited  with  an  introduction  by  H.  Addington  Bruce, 
the  reader  will  find  much  interesting  and  stimulating  material 
regarding  the  training  of  youth.  Some  of  it  must  be  taken 
with  a  grain  of  salt,  but  the  book  is  readable  and  worth 
while,  for  here  and  there  one  comes  upon  a  very  shrewd  bit  of 
analysis  or  observation.  The  book  provides  excellent  ma¬ 
terial  for  discussion  in  meetings  of  teachers  and  in  normal 
schools.  (Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  1914.  312  p. 

$1.50-) 

M.  Faguet  who  writes  much  and  often  and  whose  style 
has  all  the  distinction  that  belongs  to  a  member  of  the  French- 
Academy,  has  provided,  in  his  Initiation  into  philosophy, 
a  compact  survey  of  the  history  of  philosophic  thought. 
This  sort  of  book  does  not  do  M.  Faguet  justice.  He  is 
much  more  a  man  of  letters  than  a  pedagog  and  is  not  seen 
to  best  advantage  when  the  mode  of  treatment  is  such  as  to 
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preclude  the  full  revelation  of  his  literary  accomplishments. 
(New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1914.  254  p.  $1.25.) 

A  second  book  of  the  same  type  exactly  is  M.  Faguet’s 
Initiation  into  literature,  which  has  similar  excellences  and 
similar  limitations.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons. 
1914.  245  p.  $1.25.) 

An  old  friend  comes  to  us  in  a  new  dress  in  the  form  of 
a  sixth  edition  of  Professor  Taussig’s  Tariff  history  of  the 
United  States.  This  book  has  been  so  long  before  scholars 
and  teachers  that  it  needs  no  encomium  from  us.  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1914.  465  p.  $1.75.) 

An  immense  amount  of  accurate  and  well-ordered  as¬ 
tronomical  knowledge  is  brought  together  in  the  book  en¬ 
titled  The  call  of  the  stars  by  Dr.  John  R.  Kippax.  The 
writer  combines  science,  both  exact  and  popular,  with  his¬ 
torical  and  mythological  information.  He  makes  his 
subject  extremely  interesting.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Put¬ 
nam’s  Sons.  1914.  431  p.  $2.50.) 

A  capital  treatment  of  tuberculosis  with  a  thoro  setting 
forth  of  the  conditions  which  promote  it,  as  well  as  those 
which  aid  in  combatting  it,  is  contained  in  Tuberculosis: 
its  cause,  cure  and  prevention  by  Dr.  Edward  O.  Otis,  Bos¬ 
ton.  The  author  has  in  mind  the  lay  reader  and  has  planned 
his  treatment  accordingly.  (New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Company.  1914.  326  p.  $1.25.) 

There  is  no  reading  more  fascinating  than  autobiography 
when  the  author  has  a  good  style,  a  sense  of  humor  and  has 
had  genuinely  interesting  experiences.  All  these  are  present 
in  Dr.  George  Haven  Putnam’s  Memories  of  my  youth. 
In  this  volume,  which  covers  the  years  from  1844-1865 — 
including  of  course,  the  period  of  Mr.  Putnam’s  service 
in  the  Union  army  in  the  war  between  the  states— one  of 
the  most  interesting  passages  is  that  in  which  the  author 
describes  his  first  impressions  of  Lincoln.  As  a  young  boy 
he  was  smuggled  on  the  platform  of  Cooper  Union  on  the 
occasion  of  the  great  speech  that  Lincoln  delivered  there. 
Mr.  Putnam’s  account  of  that  event  is  very  vivid  and 
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satisfying.  (New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1914. 
447  p.  $2.00.) 

The  latter  day  interest  in  the  drama  and  its  history  is 
responsible  for  a  steadily  increasing  body  of  competent 
literature  on  the  subject.  A  very  excellent  book  has  just 
been  added  to  the  material  available  in  this  field  by  Pro¬ 
fessor  Nettle  ton  of  Yale  with  the  title  English  drama 
of  the  Restoration  and  i8th  century.  (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  1914.  366  p.  $1.50.) 

In  the  form  and  type  that  have  become  familiar  in  the 
earlier  collections  published  by  the  same  house,  we  have 
an  interesting  collection  of  poems  entitled  The  chief  middle 
English  poets,  chosen  and  edited  by  Jessie  L.  Weston. 
There  is  a  good  deal  here  that  is  quite  unfamiliar  even  to 
teachers  and  students  who  are  fairly  well  read  in  English 
literature.  We  know  of  no  other  book  that  covers  quite 
the  same  field  or  does  it  so  well.  (Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  1914.  396  p.  $2.00.) 

Professor  Vida  D.  Scudder,  of  Wellesley  College,  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Introduction  to  the 
study  of  English  literature.  It  is  the  work  of  a  competent 
teacher  and  is  well  arranged  for  class  room  use.  (Yonkers: 
World  Book  Company.  542  p.  $1.44.) 

A  general  and  rather  superficial  treatment  of  fundamental 
educational  principles  is  contained  in  Science  of  education 
by  Professor  Sarkar  of  Bengal.  This  volume  has  been 
translated  from  the  Bengali  by  Major  Baker  of  the  Indian 
army.  (New  York:  Longmans,  Green  &  Company.  1914. 
141  p.  $1.10.) 

Why  should  “business”  English  differ  from  any  other 
sort  of  English?  We  are  impelled  to  ask  this  question 
because  Business  English  is  the  title  of  a  practical  book 
by  Rose  Buhlig  of  the  Lake  High  School,  Chicago.  The 
writer  of  the  introduction  has  asked  the  same  question 
that  we  are  asking  and  he  has  answered  it  in  a  way  that 
indicates  that  business  English  is  just  ordinary  English. 
We  should  be  glad  if  the  use  of  this  book  would  make  the 
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use  of  good  English  in  business  correspondence  more  general 
than  it  is  at  present.  (New  York:  D.  C.  Heath  &  Com¬ 
pany.  1914.  356  p.  $1.10.) 

Mr.  Raymond  G.  Gettell,  of  Trinity  College,  Hartford, 
who  has  already  made  some  excellent  books  in  the  field 
of  politics,  is  the  author  of  a  volume  entitled  Problems  in 
political  evolution,  which  is,  in  part,  a  philosophic  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  ultimate  things  in  politics  and  in  part  a  considera¬ 
tion  of  topics  of  present  interest.  (Boston:  Ginn  &  Com¬ 
pany.  1914.  400  p.  $2.00.) 

A  useful  book  of  reference  for  students  of  university 
affairs  is  The  year  book  of  the  universities  of  the  British  Em¬ 
pire  edited  by  W.  H.  Dawson.  It  contains  an  enormous 
amount  of  well  classified  material  regarding  the  teaching 
staffs  of  the  British  universities,  their  curriculums  and  their 
educational  facilities.  (London:  Herbert  Jenkins,  Ltd. 
1914.  606  p.  7s.,  6d.) 

A  good  study  of  rural  schools,  and  the  first  that  we  have 
seen  in  its  particular  field,  is  Rural  schools  in  Canada  by 
James  C.  Miller,  Ph.D.  This  book  is  particularly  interest¬ 
ing  as  affording  an  opportunity  to  an  American  reader  to 
compare  the  points  of  likeness  and  contrast  with  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States.  (New  York:  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University.  1913.  236  p.  $2.00.) 

Another  careful  piece  of  work  which  suffers,  however, 
from  too  great  a  devotion  to  the  mechanical  ideal  in  edu¬ 
cation,  is  School  costs  and  school  accounting,  by  J.  Howard 
Hutchinson,  Ph.D.  (New  York:  Teachers  College,  Co¬ 
lumbia  University.  1914.  15 1  p.  $1.50.) 

An  exceedingly  useful  and  scholarly  study  of  education 
in  the  colony  of  New  York  which  is  buttressed  at  every 
point  by  reference  to  the  sources  is  entitled  Support  of 
schools  in  colonial  New  York  by  the  Society  for  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  parts  by  William  W.  Kemp,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Montana.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  material  in  this  book  that  is  entirely  new, 
even  to  well-grounded  students  of  American  college  history. 
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(New  York:  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University. 

1913.  279  p.  $2.00.) 

In  a  small  volume  entitled  Vocational  guidance,  Dr.  J. 
Adams  Puffer  of  Boston  treats  the  whole  subject  of  interest¬ 
ing  young  people  in  occupations  for  which  they  are  suited, 
and  that  of  offering  them  appropriate  training  in  a  readable 
and  instructive  fashion.  The  illustrations  are  very  good. 
(Chicago:  Rand  McNally  &  Company.  1914.  295  p. 

$1-25.) 

A  readable,  thoro  and  sincere  treatment  of  a  difficult 
question  is  offered  by  Dr.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  in  his  book 
entitled  The  American- Japanese  problem.  We  wish  that 
this  volume  might  have  wide  circulation  and  careful  reading 
in  the  United  States.  It  throws  light  on  many  dark  and 
difficult  questions  and  it  answers  a  good  many  sedulously 
circulated  untruths.  (New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

1914.  348  p.  $1.75.) 

Another  book  on  international  questions  that  is  excep¬ 
tionally  powerful  is  Norman  Angell’s  Foundations  of  inter¬ 
national  polity.  This  very  forceful  and  clear  thinker  has 
put  new  life  into  the  whole  movement  for  improving  in¬ 
ternational  relations  by  the  freshness  and  vigor  of  his  argu¬ 
ment  and  by  his  constant  pressing  home  the  economic  dis¬ 
advantages  of  war.  (London:  William  Heinemann.  1914. 
236  p.  3s.,  6d.) 

It  is  to  English  writers  rather  than  to  American  that  one 
looks  for  the  best  type  of  theological  and  devotional  litera¬ 
ture.  It  is  therefore,  with  particular  cordiality  that  we 
welcome  Religion  and  life  by  Rev.  Dr.  El  wood  Worcester 
of  Boston,  which  is  a  series  of  sermons  that  are  essays  or 
of  essays  that  are  sermons,  as  one  likes  to  put  it.  The 
spiritual  insight  of  the  author  is  very  genuine  and  his 
literary  treatment  direct  and  very  helpful.  (New  York: 
Harper  Brothers.  1914.  264  p.  $1.25.) 


NOTES  AND  NEWS 
The  new  University  of  Frankfort  was 
Opened  on  October  i8th  without  the  fes¬ 
tivities  that  usually  mark  such  an  event 
and  in  spite  of  the  distractions  of  the  European  war.  So 
far,  however,  as  this  latter  fact  is  concerned,  it  is  pointed  out 
by  the  German  papers,  which  have  given  considerable  space 
to  the  event,  that  a  notable  precedent  is  furnished  by  the 
University  of  Berlin  which  came  into  existence  in  1809 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  To  identify  still  further  the 
new  university  with  the  war,  it  is  stated  that  the  Emperor 
signed  the  statutes  which  officially  called  the  institution 
into  being  on  August  i,  the  day  of  the  declaration  of  war 
with  Russia.  On  the  day  of  opening,  furthermore,  the 
Emperor  sent  from  military  headquarters  a  dispatch  con¬ 
veying  his  regret  that  “the  defence  of  the  Fatherland” 
rendered  it  impossible  for  him  to  be  present  in  person. 
The ‘only  ceremonies  at  the  opening  were  an  address  by  the 
rector.  Professor  Wachsmuth,  and  the  reading  of  many 
messages  of  congratulation.  The  Frankfurter  Zeitung  of 
Sunday,  October  25th,  devotes  its  entire  issue  to  a  series  of 
interesting  articles  on  the  significance  of  the  new  university 
among  the  universities  of  Germany,  its  organization  and 
relation  to  the  existing  institutions  of  the  city  as  a  municipal 
university,  and  the  personnel  of  its  corps  of  instruction. 

The  university  starts  out  with  an  endowment  fund  of 
nearly  $2,000,000,  which  has  been  collected  from  various 
sources.  In  addition,  the  City  of  Frankfurt  undertakes  to 
make  an  annual  appropriation  toward  the  running  expenses. 
An  early  suggestion  that  the  city  should  •  have  exclusive 
control  of  the  university  was  rejected  by  the  government 
and,  as  in  the  other  universities  of  Germany,  appointment 
of  professors  proceeds  from  the  Ministry  of  Education,  in 
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this  case  that  of  Prussia.  The  city,  however,  is  fully 
represented  on  the  board  of  management  and  will  exercise 
an  important  influence  in  the  administration  of  affairs. 

The  new  university  is  organized  into  five  faculties,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  traditional  four:  law,  medicine,  philosophy, 
natural  science,  and  economic  and  social  science.  There  is 
no  theological  faculty,  its  absence  being  justified  by  the 
argument,  advanced  also  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  uni¬ 
versity  in  Hamburg,  that  on  account  of  the  general  decrease 
in  the  number  of  students  of  theology  in  the  German  uni¬ 
versities,  there  is  no  present  need  further  to  increase  the 
facilities  for  theological  instruction.  According  to  the 
announcement  in  the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  the  corps  of 
instruction  at  the  outset  numbers  forty-nine  professors, 
thirteen  assistant  professors  and  eighteen  docenten,  many 
of  whom  have  been  drawn  from  other  universities  in  Ger¬ 
many,  Switzerland  and  Austria. 

The  university  begins  its  career  as  the  twenty-second 
German  university  under  exceptional  conditions  of  equip¬ 
ment,  much  of  which  has  already  been  in  active  and  efficient 
use  as  separate  undertakings  under  municipal  and  public 
control,  but  which  now  have  been  either  absorbed  into 
the  university  or  are  in  intimate  affiliation  with  it  and  under 
its  general  administration.  It  has  in  this  way  libraries, 
hospitals,  and  museums  of  zoology,  mineralogy,  geology,  and 
botany.  It  is  particularly  well  equipped  in  medicine.  The 
great  city  hospital  puts  it  into  possession  of  clinical  facilities 
unsurpast  in  several  special  directions.  The  Royal  In¬ 
stitute  for  Experimental  Therapy  and  the  George  Speyer 
House  presided  over  by  Paul  Ehrlich,  who  received  the 
Nobel  Prize  as  the  discoverer  of  “salvarsan”  in  1908,  and 
who  now  becomes  a  professor  in  the  new  university,  it  has 
taken  over  bodily,  as  it  also  has  the  Neurological  Institute 
under  the  directorship  of  Professor  Ludwig  Edinger.  The 
new  university  at  the  beginning,  accordingly,  is  in  part  an 
accomplished  fact.  Whether  another  university  is  needed 
in  Germany  has  been  a  matter  of  controversy  ever  since  the 
project  of  the  new  foundation  was  actively  taken  up  in 
1892.  In  the  face  of  present  conditions,  when  the  uni- 
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versities  have  already  lost  so  many  of  their  students,  the 
matter  will  be  more  than  ever  problematical  from  this  view¬ 
point  alone.  The  experiment  of  a  municipal  university 
is  a  new  problem  in  German  educational  organization  and 
its  progress  and  outcome  will  be  watched  with  interest. 


The  Germanistic  The  report  of  the  Germanistic  Society  of 
Society  of  America,  as  presented  at  the  annual  meeting 

America  November  30,  1914,  contains,  with 

the  record  of  the  work  of  the  year,  a  review  of  the  first 
decade  of  its  activity  which  has  just  been  completed.  The 
purpose  of  the  Society,  which  has  its  headquarters  in  the 
Deutsches  Haus  of  Columbia  University,  is  to  constitute 
a  medium  in  the  exchange  of  thought  between  America 
and  Germany  with  the  view  of  bringing  about  a  closer 
intellectual  intelligibility  of  the  one  nation  to  the  other. 
Along  these  lines  it  has  made  a  vigorous  propaganda. 
During  the  ten  years  of  its  existence  the  Society  has  main¬ 
tained  a  lectureship  in  Columbia  University  on  the  history 
of  German  civilization.  Under  its  auspices  in  New  York 
and  its  immediate  vicinity  a  total  of  236  lectures  have  been 
delivered  in  English  and  German,  the  greater  part  of  them 
by  well-known  scholars  and  literary  men  of  Germany  who 
have  come  to  this  country  on  the  invitation  of  the  Society. 
In  addition  to  these,  189  lectures  have  been  delivered  by 
such  guests  of  the  Society  in  various  cities  of  the  country 
all  the  way  across  the  continent.  The  Society  has  also 
printed  and  distributed  gratis  a  number  of  pamphlets 
containing  reports  and  various  addresses,  and  has  lately 
begun  the  publication  of  a  quarterly  journal  in  order  to 
give  a  wider  currency  to  the  most  important  of  its  lectures. 
The  report  expresses  the  desire  of  the  Society  to  take  up 
more  eagerly  than  ever  before,  in  the  light  of  the  conditions 
that  prevail  in  the  world  today,  the  work  that  it  has  en¬ 
deavored  to  perform  and  can  still  perform  with  even  greater 
effect,  when  the  time  comes  for  what  the  report  calls  “the 
great  Restoration.”  The  report  at  the  end  accentuates 
“the  supreme  importance  of  impartiality”  in  the  present 
European  crisis  and  counsels  “a  dignified  patience.” 


